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Barton 


Bruce Barton, business 


man and statesman, tells 





what business requests 


from government 


See: What Business Wants 














War Orders | 


Me Profits in war orders? 
| Maybe—if right terms 
are insisted on, right 


- questions are asked 


See: Be Wary of War Orders 





Customers 
How a topnotch public 


we, relations plan won new 
ea customers, set stage for 


company comeback 


See: Profits in Public Relations 
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Your ears are our business 


Western Electric makes — for the nation’s ears 


—the telephones and the vast array of equipment necessary 
to provide Bell telephone service. Moreover, out of the 
telephone have come many other products which widen the 
hearing range of your ears—adding to public safety, conve- 
nience and pleasure. Here are some of these, made with 


the skill gained in seventy years’ experience. 





THE AUDIPHONE— based on techniques 
developed in Bell Telephone Laboratories 
—is helping many thousands with impaired 
hearing to hear clearly again. The Ortho- 
Technic model represents the most recent 
forward step in hearing aids. 





RADIO BROADCASTING isalso an out- 
growth of work in Bell Telephone Labor- 
atories. More than 200 of this country’s 
leading stations now use Western Electric 
equipment to put your favorite programs 
on the air. 





THE FLYING TELEPHONE, which helps 
make possible today’s splendid airline ser- 
vice, is the air-minded member of the fam- 
ily. All the major airlines and many private 
flyers now keep an ear to the ground with 


Western Electric equipment. 





TALKING PICTURES, too, came out of 
telephone research, The principal produc- 
ers and thousands of theatres use Western 
Electric sound apparatus for recording and 
reproducing pictures that entertain and in- 
struct millions, 











PUBLIC ADDRESS equipment, which 
widens the hearing circle at large gather- 
ings, is another young brother of your tele- 
phone. It serves many purposes in hotels, 
schools, hospitals, auditoriums, stadiums, 
airports and amusement parks. 





= NSS 
POLICE RADIO— pioneered by the mak- 
ers of your Bell telephone—is one of the 
law’s most powerful weapons. Today 
Western Electric equipment is helping to 
increase arrests and decrease crimes—giv- 
ing added protection to 45 million people. 


... made your 


Western Elechrie wire 
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Now_lind Out Easily which 


is Your Best Buy 








IN TWO EASY STEPS YOU KNOW 
THE BEST BUY... 


sre THE QUALITY 
Caer FOR FACTS... 


-_ 




















HERE ARE GREAT differences 
popes low-priced cars in size, 
quality, and value that are switching 
thousands to the 1940 Plymouth! 

High-priced cars resemble each 
other on 22 important features, but 
Plymouth is the only one of “All 3” 
low-priced cars that gives you a ma- 
jority of these features. 


See the 1940 Quality Chart at 
your Plymouth dealer’s. Then take 
Plymouth’s thrilling Luxury Ride. 
And Plymouth is easy to buy! 

MAJOR BOWES, C.B.S.,Thurs., 9-10 P.M., E.S.T. 





SEE THE LOW-PRICED PLYMOUTH COM- 
MERCIAL PICK-UP & PANEL DELIVERY! 





ONE: See the 1940 Quality Chart...a revealing comparison of ‘‘All 3”’ in size...safety... 
. luxury and long life. TWO: Take Plymouth’s delightful Luxury Ride_ it completes the 
evidence that Plymouth is the one low-priced car most like the high-priced cars! 





OF 22 BIG FEATURES FOUND IN HIGH-PRICED CARS — 


Pbynoittle baat ,.. Car Bea tt... Car BS haa § 


IN EASY “ONE-TWO” ORDER YOU CAN TELL 
WHICH OF “ALL THREE” LOW-PRICED CARS 
GIVES YOU BIGGEST VALUE FOR YOUR MONEY 
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HOW 10 SAVE 


FORBES 





On Madliig Codd / 


@ DO AS TRUCK 


USERS in more than 100 lines of business 


have done—adopt the Fruehauf Truck-Trailer method of hauling. 
The chances are great that you, too, will make substantial savings. 


























@® THE WORLD'S 
OLDEST AND LARGEST 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
TRUCK-TRAILERS 





* * * 


To start with... Everyone knows that a horse 
can carry only a few hundred pounds on its 
back, whereas it can pull many times that 
much. In fact, it is easy for the horse to pull 
a wagon loaded with a ton or more. 


The same with a truck . .. When coupled to 
a Trailer and used as a mechanical horse, it, 
too, can pull far more than it can carry. 


You save on first cost... Instead of buying a 
truck with the capacity needed to carry your loads, you 
select a smaller truck, add a Fruehauf Trailer and pull 
your loads. The smaller truck and Fruehauf Trailer will 
cost far less to buy than the large truck—on an average 
one-third less. 


You save on gas... . Your fuel cost will be as much 
as 30% less — because the truck you use to pull your 
ie Trailer is smaller. 


Upkeep costs are less . . . Savings on parts and 
service for the smaller truck may run as much as 35% 


Smaller depreciation . . . The smaller truck will 
cost only one-half as much. You'll have a smaller in- 
vestment write-off. As to the Trailer, a Fruehauf is good 
for ten years or more. 


Smaller replacement cost . . . When you replace 
the smaller truck, you save again. 


“Shuttle’’ operation . . . With one truck you can 
handle several Trailers. You leave only the Trailers to be 
loaded or unloaded and use the truck to do a full-time 
job of pulling first one and then another of the Trailers 
ready to be moved. Your truck works almost constantly. 


Facts for you... You can get all the facts by send- 
ing for the booklet ‘Executive Thinking.”’ It’s yours 
upon request. 

*x * * 


FRUEHAUF TRAILER COMPANY * DETROIT 


Sales and Service in Principal Cities 


For every seven families in 
the United States there is 
one truck at work transport- 
ing food, clothing and 
other commodities. Trucks 
contribute greatly to the 
comfort and well- 

being of all 


ericans. 


FRUEHAUF TRAILERS 


Engineered Ja naripoud alien 
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Why not use gold as currency? We 
have enough and to spare. 


Wouldn’t return of gold help to bring 
return of confidence? 


No signs of inflation stock marketwise. 
More war orders will come. 


A third term wouldn’t put America 
into third gear. 


Until the Democratic Convention things 
may drag along indecisively. Then fire- 
works! 


Canada is doing well. 


Life insurance sold by savings banks 
isn’t saving many families—or many 


dollars. 
Air travel is going up rapidly. 


Finnish victory would presage the 
finish of Stalin-Hitler domination. 


Silk seems too dear. 


William Green steadfastly demonstrates 


he is not Red. 


Lewis’ warning that he will not again 
be Roosevelt’s Sugar Daddy reveals he 
has become sour. The borrower ap- 
parently wasn’t sufficiently servant to 
the lender. 


U-boats steadily are being turned {)' 


Prophecy: The year-end will see stocks 
either lower or much higher. Probably 
the latter. 


Steel prices don’t look as hard as nails. 


Thrown on their own, many thrown 
off relief have become self-supporting. 


Guess: The best bonds ultimately will 
not prove to have been the best invest- 
ments. Money some day will be worth 
more. 


Maintaining level prices will make for 
rising activity. 
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What's 
tnlheW ind 


THE GREEN SALESMAN always has it. 
The veteran salesman often has it. 
Every salesman knows from first-hand 
experience what it’s like. 


What’s that? Sales Jitters. Only the 
other day, one of New York’s ace in- 
surance agents—a woman—told us 
that she “nearly died” every time she 
had to call on a prospect when she 
began selling; and she added, “I still 
do.” 


But even though topnotch salesmen 
have Sales Jitters, the fact remains 
that they can be overcome by using 
certain practical methods. A national- 
ly-known sales authority will soon tell 
readers what these methods are. 


* 


Remember the inspiring story that ran 
last Summer—the story about C. W. 
Bailey, the small-town banker who al- 
most single-handed made his com- 
munity a garden of prosperity? 


Another example of what happens 
when business men play the part they 
should in local affairs is scheduled for 
early publication; this one concerns a 
whole region. And you'll soon have, 
also, an example of what can be done 
when everyone—business men, labor 
leaders, legislators and just ordinary 
people—all pull together as a team for 
the welfare of an entire state. 


* 


Keep eyes peeled for a notable report 
on reciprocal buying. More on this 
later. 


* 


Another feature which is scheduled for 
early publication is a fascinating in- 
terview with Henry Ford by B. C. 
Forbes. Mr. Ford’s ideas are always 
interesting, stimulating and thought 
provoking. This is particularly true 
when he talks about the many things 
that lie ahead for industry, as he does 
in this interview.—THE Epirors. 
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Are you bellhop 
or executive? 


es because you have a 
secretary and a big desk. don’t be so 
sure that you are an executive. The 
real difference between a bellhop 
and an executive is that one spends 
all his time doing little things — the 
other keeps clear of them with an 
Ediphone. 

Dates, memoranda, ideas, per- 
sonal reminders, letters and instruc- 
tions—they can make a bellhop out 
of the best executive. 

The idea is to let the Ediphone 
take care of the irksome work. In- 
stead of letting a thing mill around 
in your mind, just pick up the Edi- 


phone receiver...speak your mind 


SAY IT TO THE 


P 





Edi 


EDISON 
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hone 


OICEWRITER 


. and forget it! You won't work so 
hard. And you'll get more done. 
Clear heads think faster! 

‘PS. Your secretary will be all in 
favor of the way the Ediphone frees 
her from shorthand and enables her 
to work without interruption. See 
the New Streamlined Ediphone — 
just out! Right now, telephone the 
Ediphone (your city) or write to 
Dept. H2, Thomas A. Edison, Inc., 
West Orange, 
N. J. In Canada, 
Thomas A. Edi- 
son of Canada, 
Ltd., 610 Bay 


Street, Toronto. 





New! Smaller! 
Streamlined! 











Readers Say: 








First-HAanpD CONFIRMATION 


Recently you published an article under 
the heading: “This Time, Let’s Hold It” 
(Forses, Jan. 1, p. 13). It interested me, 
for I spent ten years in South America. 

During my service with one of the gov- 
ernments of South America I learned to 
look upon my countrymen through the eyes 
of my South American associates. Let me 
tell about them as seen: 

1, Bumptiously superior, both personally 
and nationally. 

2. Almost totally ignorant of the geog- 
raphy, history, literature and language of 
the South Americans. 

3. Intolerant and scornful of different cul- 
tures and institutions, legal, commercial, 
scholastic. 

Ignorance of the language lies at the bot- 
tom of all this and our American failure to 
teach living languages as spoken. 

The names Bolivar and San Martin are 
shadowy and insubstantial to a North Amer- 
ican, but very real to a proud people. 
French, German and British envoys and 
commercial representatives usually speak 
Spanish and are sent because they can 
mingle freely with the people; our people 
go for a trip to see quaint people. 

I served in a Latin-American country dur- 
ing the service of four ambassadors and 
numerous attaches, but I never knew of one 
of them who was “at home” with the people 
or who spoke the language easily. 

To the Latin we are a vigorous, rich and 
enterprising people but uncultured. He re- 
spects our pushful tendencies, but feels that 
we have no background of intellectual cul- 
ture. A Spaniard is very much alive in- 
tellectually and is discursive. He talks 
philosophy. In fact he covers a broad range 
of thought. What he knows he can discuss— 
and revels in it. And he rejoices in the re- 
finements of social intercourse, as contrasted 
with our brusqueness. 

We should send on a visit men and wom- 
en who reflect the finest we are and the 
finest we have. It would be a profitable in- 
vestment in goodwill and mutual respect. 
Every time we send delegates there is a 
scramble for a jaunt. Our nation would do 
well to send more hand-picked men and 
women who can interpret in their personal 
culture the best that is ours, while fully 
appreciating the attainments and achieve- 
ments of a fine and sensitive people.—J. K. 
BREEDIN, managing director, South Carolina 
Federation of Commerce, Agriculture and 
Industry, Columbia, S. C. 


APPROVAL 


You are to be congratulated on publishing 
such a fine magazine—J. L. Perry, Car- 
negie-Illinois Steel Corp., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


DEPENDABLE 


This is a thank you for the thoroughly 
dependable and informative information and 
knowledge in Forses. For many years I 
have read it thoughtfully and profited there- 
by. 

Would that we had more men who had 
the courage and vision, and who were un- 
selfish enough to give as you do.—M. D. 
West, San Francisco, Calif. 
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Light 
From Leaders 


Industry should be subject to regu- 
lation whenever the public interest 
requires, but it should not be subject 
to constant regulation. It has come 
time when we've got to do something 
constructive. I wish we could permit 
business and industry to sit down and 
discuss its problems without facing a 
jail sentence.—CorneLius F. KELLEY, 
president, Anaconda Copper Mining 
Co. 


I think the time has come when we 
simply cannot afford all the luxuries 
that an ingenious mind can think up. 
—Dr. RoswELt MaciL1, former Un- 
dersecretary of the Treasury. 


This nation’s future is largely de- 
pendent upon its resources of fuel. Our 
world of tomorrow is likely to be 
shaped by the availability of coal, oil 
and natural gas. Our industrial prog- 
ress, the wellbeing of our population, 
and indeed, the very nature of our 
political organization, are largely con- 
tingent upon these resources.—HAROLD 
L. Ickes, Secretary of the Interior. 


Today business is in a turmoil and 
not without some reason. For too 
long a time have loopholes been used 
as a matter of expediency, and this has 
been considered good business. We 
hear much of right, but little of obliga- 
tion. If this order could be reversed, 
how much better and happier all of us 
would be.—W. H. Worritow, presi- 
dent, Lebanon Steel Foundry. 


We have more than 66% of all the 
gold of the world at the present time. 
Most of it is sterile and doing neither 
us nor the rest of the world any good. 
If we continue our present policy, it is 
thinkable that gold may cease to be a 
measure of payments.—James S. Car- 
SON, chairman, education committee, 
National Foreign Trade Council. 


Somewhere between the brain and 
the heart is a level where agreement 
between labor and capital can be 
reached which produces a system of 
humane economics. I contend that 
economics can be sound, but yet hu- 
mane.—A. W. HAwKEs, president, 
Congoleum-Nairn, Inc. 
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This is pre-eminently 
the day of success in 
youth. An observer on 
Fifth Avenue at 5 
o’clock, watching the 
cars carrying success- 
ful men home, cannot 
fail to be impressed 
by the number who 
are in their thirties. 


The JOV ol 





suecee ding 


while you are still young 





WO MEN work equally hard, and both 

succeed. But one wins position and 
independence at thirty-five; the other not 
until sixty, when a man’s capacity for en- 
joyment is decreasing. 

_ Happy is the young man who finds a way 
to bridge over the valley of years where so 
many strive vainly for real achievement; 
there is joy in succeeding while you are 
still young! 

Success comes late for most men be- 
cause only those who know all the depart- 
ments of business have the knowledge 
needed by big-caliber executives—and to 
gain it all by personal experience con- 
sumes many years. 


But These Men Travel 
By a Quicker Route! 


Thousands of men in their thirties and 
early forties are bridging over those years 
of weary waiting with the Alexander 
Hamilton Institute’s Modern Business 
Course and Service. Into it have been built 
the experience and methods which have 
given many of our business leaders their 
pre-eminence. Institute training helps men 
to develop in months the capacity for lead- 
ership that ordinarily takes years to gain. 

Hundreds of prominent executives have 
testified that the Alexander Hamilton In- 
stitute has been a tremendous factor in 
their success. More than 50,000 presidents 
of corporations are numbered among its 
400,000 subscribers. “In the past eight 
years,” one man wrote, 


““My Income Has Increased 
750 Per Cent 


The course has been the foundation of my 
business training.” Such results could 
come only from a vitally sound and prac- 
tical course of instruction in the four great 
activities common to all modern business: 
PRODUCTION, MARKETING, FINANCING and 
ACCOUNTING. In acquiring a working 
knowledge of these and their subdivisions, 
Institute subscribers benefit by the judg- 
ment and experience of many of the most 


successful business men in America. 
Among the contributors to the course are 
such executives as: 


Colby M. Chester, Jr., Chairman of the 
Board, General Foods Corporation; J. 
Anton de Haas, William Ziegler Professor 
of International Relations, Graduate 
School of Business Administration, Har- 
vard University; Major B. Foster, Chair- 
man, Department of Banking and Finance, 
New York University ; Solomon S. Huebner, 
Professor of Insurance and Commerce, 
University of Pennsylvania; Alfred P. 
Sloan, Jr., Chairman of the Board, General 
Motors Corporation; Edward R. Stettinius, 
Jr., Chairman of the Board, United States 
Steel Corporation; Russell A. Stevenson, 
Dean, School of Business Administration, 
University of Minnesota; Thomas J. Wat- 
son, President, International Business Ma- 
chines Corporation. 


Would you know the thrill of rapid, in- 
stead of moderate progress—the joy of 
succeeding while you are still young? 
Then a moment of decision is all you need 
to start that way. 


Send for “Forging Ahead 
in Business” 


The coupon will bring you a copy of the 
book which points the way to more rapid 
progress in business. If you are one of the 
few who are asking, “What am I going to 
be earning five years from now?” you will 
send for “Forging Ahead in Business.” 





To the 

ALEXANDER HAMILTON 
INSTITUTE, Inc. 

201 Astor Place, New York, N.Y. 





Send me ‘Forging Ahead in 
Business’’ FREE. 
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International Trucks and Tractors Cut Costs and Save 


Time on Gigantic Water Conductor Project 





All set to go! A new load 
every few minutes. 





international TracTracTors clear 
and grade the right-of-way. 


INTERNATIONAL TRUCKS 
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Brazil moves ahead on its march of progress, 
with a 60-mile aqueduct under construction to 
bring water to beautiful Rio de Janeiro. Thirteen 
thousand 22,000-lb. iron and concrete tubes will 
carry the water. The pease project demanded the 
best in engineering skill and equipment. 

International Trucks and Diesel TracTracTors 
“rolled down to Rio” and went to work for Dahne, 
Conceicao & Cia. (Adductora Ribeirao Das Lages 
S.A.), clearing, grading, and preparing the right- 
of-way; transporting tubes, materials, and sup- 
plies; and easing the heavy tubes into the trench. 

Thanks to the ability of 18 International Trucks 
and 9 International Diesel TracTracTors, a great 
city’s dream becomes reality! 

The world is dotted with such International rec- 
ords. If you have a truck or tractor job to do, there’s 
a powerful International that’s built and styled 
for your work. Ask the nearest International Dealer 
or Company-owned Branch for a demonstration. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
( 


INCORPORATED) 
180 North Michigan Avenue Chicago, Illinois 






Rapid and careful unloading of 
tubes by chain-hoist system. 


Easing 22,000-pound tubes into 
place. No cracks, no damage! 














‘*wWITH ALL THY GETTING, GET UNDERSTANDING’’ 





Fact and Comment 


x 
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Wanted: A Leader 


Industry should take its case to the people. It should 
organize a nationwide campaign of enlightenment. Too 
long the majority of its leaders have suffered in silence 
the most unjustifiable misrepresentation, malignment, mud- 
slinging by politicians. Whenever a defendant does not 
appear in court a verdict of guilty is returned. In recent 
years unfair sentences have been passed against business 
and industry largely because no proper defense has been 
offered. 

It would pay industry—and it would be profitable to 


stone unturned to lay the full facts before the people. 
Wanted: A Leader. 


Crucifying Financial Center 


“Every organization is but the lengthened shadow of 
one man,” declares an ancient adage. Our Chief Execu- 
tive’s antagonism to business, to industry, to utilities, to 
the financial world, to individuals and enterprises that 
have achieved success, is being reflected by various bureau- 
cratic bodies he has brought into being. 

The administrators of the National Labor Law have 


workers and to the nation—if business 
and industry were to organize a $10,- 
000,000 or $20,000,000 fund to pre- 
sent to the people fundamental eco- 
nomic facts. 

The first need is for a leader to step 
forward, a leader commanding na- 
tional respect—such a man as Wendell 
L. Willkie or Owen D. Young or C. 
M. Chester or Thomas J. Watson or 
A. P. Sloan or Lewis H. Brown. (See 
photos on page 28.) I have reason to 
feel confident that such a movement, 
properly sponsored, would be readily 
financed. 

Early action is imperative. The un- 





TeLL Us, Mr. RoosEvELT 


If, as repeatedly reported from 
Washington, President Roosevelt 
is determined not to fly in the 
face of all precedent, he could 
greatly contribute to the hasten- 
ing of business, industrial, in- 
vestment, employment recovery 
by publicly declaring that he 
will not seek a third term. Yes, 
yes, yes, it doubtless would, as 
his most ardent associates ex- 
plain, tend to diminish his influ- 
ence over Congress. But which 
does Franklin D. Roosevelt put 
first, himself or the national in- 


assuredly striven to satisfy their spon- 
sor; they have consistently gone out 
of their way to punish employers, even 
going so far as to declare Henry Ford 
a lawbreaker because he exercised 
what has heretofore been regarded as 
the inherent, inherited, Constitutional 
right of every sovereign citizen, free- 
dom of speech. 

Another bureaucratic body, the Se- 
curities and Exchange Commission, is 
vying with the NLRB in “cracking 
down.” It has arrogated to _ itself 
authority to hold up security issues 
carefully planned by responsible cor- 
porations for the purpose of expan- 


derlying purpose would be to enable 


“ : terest? 
voters to obtain fuller economic un- 





sion, of expanding employment. Doubt- 
less convinced that such action would 








derstanding before next November. 
For years the politicians have had their say and their 
sway. Most employment-givers have been mute. Afraid. 

As I see it, the whole future destiny of America may 
be determined at the next Presidential election. Should the 
majority—through lack of proper light—conclude that the 
economic system which has made America the envy of 
the world is condemnable, that totalitarianism is preferable 
to democracy, then heaven help us if a candidate espous- 
ing such ideas should be elected! True, the trend of public 
sentiment has been running in the opposite direction. Yet, 
men of affairs, believers in America’s institutions and 
economy, should not take too much for granted. They 
should, realizing the momentous issue at stake, leave no 


please the politician who gave them 
their jobs, they have assiduously sought to wreak ven- 
geance on the nation’s financial metropolis. They have 
gone to vicious lengths to harpoon the most responsible 
underwriting houses in New York, imagining that by so 
doing they could wholly recast the established machinery 
for distributing new issues of securities. Puerile. But mis- 
chievous, repressive, depressive, inimical to revival of 
better times. 

I wonder if such shallow, unthinking zealots have 
paused even once to ask themselves what treatment is sure 
to be accorded them if a new occupant should be installed 
in the White House next year? 

Is it not significant that not one of those now prominent- 
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ly named as Democratic candidates for the Presidency is 
half as radical, half as -anti-business as Roosevelt? No 
stretch of the imagination is necessary to vision how such 
partisan bureaucrats would fare were a Republican Ad- 
ministration elected. 





Fame adds to its recipient’s responsi- 
bility to serve. 





Home Orders Coming First 


Very sensible is the attitude of most American com- 
panies regarding war orders. So far as I have been able 
to gather, they are, almost without exception, giving pref- 
erence to home orders, to domestic customers. The World 
War taught them the shortsightedness of following any 
other policy. 

Manufacturer after manufacturer has told me: “I haven’t 
accepted a single war order which would interfere with 
my ability to supply regular domestic customers. The war 
will end. Domestic orders will go on. Why should I give 
preference to temporary, abnormal orders, and thereby 
disappoint those who have done business with us for years 
and, we hope, will continue to do business with us for 
many, many years?” 

1 am told that the buying commissions of the Allies— 
especially the French—are making all kinds of arbitrary 
stipulations. So much so that proffered contracts have 
been unhesitatingly rejected. In at least some such in- 
stances, the Allies’ representatives, finding that they 
couldn’t lay down the law, have capitulated and offered 
contracts which American manufacturers could conscien- 
tiously accept. 

One gratifying contrast between the second World War 
and the first World War is that American corporations are 
not clamoring for business from belligerents regardless of 
their resultant inability to take proper care of domestic 
customers. 

The less our whole economy is upset by catering to 
foreign war orders, the better will it be for this country in 
the long run. 





To garner, make hay while the 
sun isn’t shining. 





Spending Appeal Spent 


Set this down: The American people have lost faith 
in stupendous governmental spending as a remedy for 
poor times and unemployment. President Roosevelt has 
tried this panacea time and time again. It just hasn’t 
worked. Piling on $25,000,000,000 to our Federal debt 
has not only failed to cure unemployment, but has failed 
to reduce it half-way satisfactorily. American taxpayers 
have been pushed into a deeper and deeper hole. When he 
was a candidate for the White House Franklin D. Raose- 
velt was an ardent champion of economy, and a forthright 
enemy of governmental deficits. But, lo and behold, he 
has since become the World’s Spender Number One, has 
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ballooned the national debt beyond all precedent. Where. 
as he once advocated economy, saving, he has practised, on 
an unparalleled scale, extravagance, spending. 

This publication several years ago printed a cartoon 
depicting Mr. Roosevelt as the Pied Piper, with the cap. 
tion, “The only tune that he could play was $3,000,000,000 
to give away.” 

His giving away of billions, either extracted from the 
pockets of taxpayers or fastened on the neck of our chil- 
dren as debt, has miserably failed to restore good times 
to this nation. 

During his first term of office, his vicious denunciation 
of Economic Royalists, etc., proved popular. But our many 
millions of unemployed, our still more millions of thrifty 
citizens who invested their savings to build up American 
industry, to say nothing of other thoughtful citizens, have 
ceased to derive comfort, succor, satisfaction from Presi- 
dential epithets. The demand now is for economy, for 
employment, recovery. 

Has Franklin D. Roosevelt proved the one American 
most fitted to bring this about? Don’t the facts speak for 
themselves? 





Deserving is a main key to success. 





Children All, In This Respect 


A tip to managements: No intelligent human being likes 
to be a nonentity. From our earliest childhood, we love to 
earn some kind of distinction. Convicts hate the thought 
that they become merely a number. Every business enter- 
prise should diligently originate ways and means to ac- 
cord employees recognition. Ambitious salesmen love “con- 
tests” because they afford them opportunity to win ac- 
claim. Charles M. Schwab inspired rivalry among gangs 
of steel workers running furnaces by chalking up what the 
night shift and the day shift accomplished. 

The better class of wage-earners are thrilled when the 
Big Boss greets them by name. The most effective com- 
pany publications are those which carry the largest num- 
ber of photographs of workers, which chronicle the ar- 
rival of new babies, which publish the names of winners in 
athletic or other contests, which print lists of those organ- 
izing or attending organization functions. 

How proudly older workmen wear buttons denoting long 
service. Ask a Pullman porter or railway conductor what 
the stripes on his arm represent, and note the satisfaction 
he derives from telling you that each stripe represents five 
years’ service. The Public Service Corp. of New Jersey 
displays on each bus the name of the driver, only it 
diplomatically calls him “Salesman.” So do other wide- 
awake utility operators. Names of receptionists in business 
firms are now quite frequently displayed on desks. Farther 
up the line, how men relish being given titles. 

Philosophic executives have hardly begun to recognize 
and effectively appeal to this universal human trait. 





Follow hunches and you'll land 
on your haunches. 
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In the Business Spotlight 


What Happened 


Downward drift-in most lines of 
business still dominates (pp. 22, 27). 
And no sign of life appears in the 
stock market (pp. 30, 31), though 
commodities show a dim spark. 


What’s Ahead 


Two factors, both unpredictable, 
befog the future: Politics and war. 
Nevertheless, National City Bank 
(New York) expects continued favor- 
able comparisons with same time last 
year for next two months; and lead- 
ers of National Electrical Manufac- 
turers Association, in annual meeting, 
collectively foresee only a mild slump 
to June, a sharp upturn afterward, 
year as a whole definitely better than 
1939. Another view: Until political 
skies clear, best to be hoped for is 
drifting, drifting, drifting (p. 22). 


Strange Fact 


One strange fact emerges: War de- 
velopments seem less unpredictable 
than political developments to business 
men. Some observers attribute the very 
recent firmness in commodity prices 
to probability of intensified warfare 
in near future; and the subject of war 
orders, after three-months’ hiberna- 
tion, again moves into front rank of 
business interest. But hard-boiled atti- 
tude of buyers from France and Great 
Britain offers small prospect of fabu- 
lous profits on war orders (p. 10)— 
though sound profits can be made on 
them if sound thinking guides com: 
pany policy (p. 14). 


Less Glitter 


Some of the glitter also begins to 
wear off expectations for another kind 





Door to Opportunity? Or to Bankruptcy? 
The Allied buying offices at 15 Broad St., 
New York (see below, p. 14). (Keystone) 


of war order—from markets once sup- 
plied but supposedly to be abandoned 
by nations which are now belligerents. 
For it grows increasingly clear that 
Great Britain, for one, intends to hold 
them in order to boost the inflow of 
neutral nations’ goods, thus to get ma- 
terials needed for war purposes, to win 
the goodwill of neutrals, and to divert 
goods which otherwise might go to 
Germany. One indication: Great Brit- 
ain’s reported objective of increasing 
its exports from 1939’s $1,970,000,000 
to $2,700,000,000 for 1940. 


On the Whole 


On the whole, the near-future pic- 
ture looks like this to students of war- 
order developments to date: For most 
manufactured products, substantially 
increased sales to Allied belligerents 





and Latin America; for raw materials 
and farm products, small possibility of 
regaining ground lost in last few 
months. 


Business Loans 


As one group of small business men 
goes to Washington to press for gov- 
ernment help in financing, Equitable 
Life Assurance Society reports good 
results from its two years of work in 
making capital loans of $500,000 and 
less, directly to small companies; and 
cites these advantages to borrowers 
who can meet tests of soundness: Low 
cost (excluding interest); swift ac- 
tion; privacy for company figures; 
dealing with a single lender; opening 
of a continuing source of funds. 


Another Idea 


In the meantime, the New Jersey 
Council, State-sponsored development 
organization, announces still another 
idea in lining up financing sources for 
small and medium-sized business: It 
will act as a clearing house to bring 
together sound companies which want 
to finance new industrial construction 
and modernization in New Jersey, and 
trust funds and insurance, develop- 
ment and construction companies 
which can provide the money. 


Labor Asks More 


Leadership in the automobile unions 
still thinks that making new demands 
will stimulate more dues-paying than 
will peacemaking. This fact appears in 
the newly-announced UAW-CIO ob- 
jectives for a rewritten contract with 
General Motors. 

In advance of NLRB hearings which 
are expected to lead to an election in 

(Continued on page 20) 
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For 33 years a business man, for three years a Congressman, all his life a talented writer—Bruce 
Barton speaks with unparalleled authority and clarity on business-government relations 


What Business Wants 


3 


WHEN I was elected to Congress in 
1937, after 30 years in business, I was 
strongly of the mind that what the 
country needed most was not more 
laws, but fewer; and those more care- 
fully written. 

I am still of that mind. 

Not only is business harassed by 
literally hundreds of thousands of 
laws, rules, regulations and executive 
orders; but, in many instances, the 
very spirit of enterprise is shackled 
and crippled by overlapping and con- 
flicting measures, many of them enact- 
ed hastily under the spell of some 
glittering theory of managed economy 
or glib slogan of pump-priming. 

Congress cannot be saddled with the 
whole blame. 

Much of our experimental legislation 
during the last seven years was passed 
under the lash of “emergency” or 
“crisis.” Until the 1938 elections put 
an end to rubber-stamp law-making, 
practically every piece of major legis- 
lation for five years had been sent to 
Congress in the name of some par- 
ticular “emergency.” There are sev- 
eral instances of record where bills, in 
final form, were passed before printed 
copies were available to Members of 
the House for careful study and ex- 
amination. 


WHERE THE TROUBLE STARTED 


Out of this unwholesome domina- 
tion of the Legislative branch by the 
Executive grew the great difficulty en- 
countered today in every field of ad- 
ministration—too much discretionary 
power in the Executive departments 
and bureaus. 

To administer all these new powers, 
President Roosevelt felt compelled to 
create scores of new agencies, authori- 
ties and commissions. Since March, 
1933, no less than 379,000 workers 
have been added to the Federal civil 
rolls, exclusive of the military, judicial 
and legislative services. Today there 
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are approximately 1,500 Federal 
agents promulgating administrative 
rules and regulations interpreting and 
applying the blanket powers thus vest- 
ed in the Executive. 

The result, as the current investiga- 
tion of the NLRB so clearly indicates, 
is bureaucracy run amuck. In such 
breakdowns of administration, busi- 
ness, big and little, is the first victim. 
Recovery has been retarded all along 
the line. New capital investment in 
small business ventures has all but dis- 
appeared. 

There has been much discussion re- 
cently of a proposal to set up a new 
system of government loans to busi- 
ness. Like most schemes projected by 
our national planners since 1933, this 
one begins with the establishment of a 
new Federal agency. Pass a law! That 
means more jobs, more payroll, more 
government questionnaires to be filled 
out after hours by overburdened busi- 
ness managers. 

In the end, every new bureau means 
either more taxes or more red ink for 
next year’s deficit. I do not think this 
is the way to put 9,000,000 unem- 
ployed back to work. 

Borrowing and spending has been 
the New Deal cure-all for the country, 
and it has failed. Over the last seven 
years, the stream of Federal deficit 
money pumped into the national eco- 
nomic bloodstream hardly has cov- 
ered by half the amount of new in- 
vestment capital driven to hiding by 
the Government’s harsh attitude to- 
ward private enterprise. 

Shall we now undertake to apply 
the same discredited formula of boot- 
strap spending to each industry still 
solvent? I do not share this childlike 
faith that if only we can get every- 
body far enough into debt we will all 
be prosperous’ and happy. 

Recent studies by Colonel Leonard 
P. Ayres of the Cleveland Trust Co. 
show, for example, how SEC red tape 


has helped dry up the flow of new 
capital into small business enterprises. 
We all know of illustrative cases in 
our own circle of business. Colonel 
Ayres’ study shows, in brief, that the 
process of putting a proposed capital 
issue through the SEC is so cumber- 
some and expensive that no small busi- 
ness can afford it. 

Hence the dilemma of the would- 
be government lenders today: Having 
dammed up the normal flow of private 
capital for small business, they seek 
to undo their own destruction by crea- 
tion of a new bureau. Pass a law—to 
replace with government loans funds 
which never should have been stopped 
as private loans! That is bureaucracy 
chasing its own tail. And the salary 
for each added Federal employee, on 
average experience, comes to $1,872 
per year. That’s where the forgotten 
taxpayer comes in. 


ONE INSTANCE OF MANY 


One example will demonstrate pres- 
ent difficulties in SEC administration. 
I recall the case of one of the manu- 
facturers for which my agency pre- 
pares advertising. The business is 
large in its field, but it is not in the 
class of so-called “big business.” It 
has no Wall Street connections, no 
banking directorate. 

The management of this sound, in- 
dependent company wanted to save 
the stockholders some money by call- 
ing a 5% bond issue and replacing it 
with a 4% bond. The bonds had never 
failed to earn their interest many 
times over; under conditions as we 
used to know them a private banking 
house could have handled the whole 
thing in a few days and at a minimum 
of trouble and expense. 

What happened under the SEC? 
The data required by the SEC rules 
made a book as big as the New York 
telephone directory. The lawyers’ and 
accountants’ fees, the research, print- 





ing and other expense totaled more 
than $100,000; and the whole time 
and energy of the officials of the com- 
pany, which ought to have been en- 
gaged in making more sales and so 
employing more people, were absorbed 
for weeks in conferences with lawyers 
and with the SEC in Washington. This 
operation was so costly in time and 
money that, had the business been 
small and hard up, it could not pos- 
sibly have paid the bill. 

Before we set up another New Deal 
agency to supply money to small busi- 
ness, why wouldn’t it be sensible first 
to reform and simplify the existing 
agencies which are preventing the flow 
of capital to small business? Why try 


Harris & Ewing 


to cure the ills of too much bureauc- 
racy by adding more bureaus and 
more bureaucrats? 

If any New Dealer wants to dis- 
cover whether small business really 
wants to be helped by being put fur- 
ther into debt, I suggest that he send 
out a postcard to 1,000 small business 
men, as follows: 

“1. Would you like to have the 
government help you by putting you 
further into debt? Or would you like 
it to help you by lifting the burden of 
some of the existing bureaucratic com- 
missions and agencies? 

“2. Which would you prefer: More 
debt to the government? Or a re- 
vision of the personnel and adminis- 


tration of the Wagner Act so as to 
get rid of unnecessary and unjustified 
disputes and strikes? 

“3. What do you really need to 
make you more successful—more debt, 
or less snooping and sniping by your 
government?” 

I hope some New Dealer will send 
out such a card and publish the 
answers. 

Constructive and progressive gov- 
ernment need not begin in every field 
of endeavor with a new handbook of 
“shalls” and “shall nots” for business. 
The new rules and regulations now 
flowing out of Washington daily make 
a volume of printed matter far greater 
than any business manager could read 
and digest if he did nothing else eight 
hours a day. The legal profession it- 
self is overwhelmed and cries for re- 
lief through codification of all Federal 
regulatory powers. It is a matter of 
public record that in one recent year, 
the various government agencies sent 
out 135,000,000 printed questionnaire 
forms to our citizens—most of them to 
business firms. One corporation with 
which I have done business spends 
$300,000 a year on special bookkeep- 
ers, accountants, cost analysts and at- 
torneys employed solely in filing tax 
returns, government reports and an- 
swering Federal questionnaires. 


THESE STANDARDS ARE NEEDED 


The answer to all this is weak and 
faulty administration, often by men 
and women who lack experience, some- 
times by young payrollers who happen 
merely to be friends of influential Ad- 
ministration advisers. Where govern- 
ment contacts business, management is 
justified fully, as I see it, in demand- 
ing of government the same standards 
of efficiency and dispatch which busi- 
ness itself exercises in the conduct of 
its own affairs. 

We have had seven successive Fed- 
eral tax laws during the last eight 
years. That has imposed an immeasur- 
able burden on business. In every line 
of economic activity a general tax re- 
vision requires a reappraisal of pros- 
pects from the ground up. It often 
entails price revisions, cost adjust- 
ments, new arrangements for sinking 
funds, reserves, insurance and depreci- 
ation allowances. Is it reasonable to 
impose this three-months job on man- 
agement every year? Again we come 
back to wavering and faltering admin- 
istration. Government can contribute 
immediately to recovery and economic 

(Continued on page 31) 
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Be Wary of War Orders 


“*Total”’ war moves nearer. Are you licking your chops over the war orders it will bring? Or are 
you facing the unpleasant facts and adopting Stop! Look! Listen! as your policy? 


WaR ORDERS are any orders secured 
as a direct or indirect result of the 
war. They may be for munitions or for 
goods of which munitions can be 
made. They may also be exports of 
peacetime goods to markets normally 
supplied by warring nations, or do- 
mestic sales in place of usual imports. 

Losing money on war orders is 
easy. In spite of tales of the fantastic 
profits made 25 years ago, the cold 
fact is that at least 40% of all cor- 
porations reported no profit at all dur- 
ing the 1914-1918 years. 

Real profits come only from taking 
the kind of business which builds 
something solid and useful for peace- 
time, and taking it on the terms and in 
the quantities immediately profitable. 

To get the right orders and avoid 
the wrong ones requires careful meas- 
uring of all the business factors in- 
volved in an order, along some such 
lines as these: 

RESEARCH. War business always 
stimulates costly research. 

Will the research data be useful for 
peacetime products? Processes? Mate- 
rials? Methods? Domestic sales? Ex- 
port sales? 

RAW MATERIALS. War business 
is a quick drainer of raw materials. 

Will it use up materials which are 
faulty or sub-standard for peace prod- 
ucts? Which are now overloading in- 
ventory ? 

Or will it use up materials which 
are needed and hard to replenish for 
peace products? Which require costly 
research to find substitutes? 

INDUSTRIAL WASTES. War busi- 
ness multiplies the costs of waste-dis- 
posal, and the profits of waste-recov- 
ery and processing. 

Will it add to the burden through 


taxes or equipment investments? 








Epwin Lamp Capy writes from long ex- 
perience as purchasing agent, salesmanager, 
factory and production manager, and mar- 
keting counsellor. 
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Or will it add to profits through sal- 
able salvage products or paying for 
needed disposal equipment? 


LABOR. War business makes labor 
restless and sets up “hidden overhead” 
difficult for costing departments to 
record. But it also can solve labor 
problems. 

Will it train skilled labor for peace- 
time tasks? 

Or will it train for tasks useless in 
peace? Seriously increase unemploy- 
ment insurance and tax costs? Raise 
wages so that peacetime strikes are 
sure? Set up production lines easily 
upset by strikes? Un-train men from 
peace skills? Force skilled men to 
higher-paid plants? 

PROCESSES. War business stimu- 
lates production process development, 
but not always in ways useful for 
peace. 

Will it develop new processes usable 
in peace? Increase accuracy and con- 
trol? 

POWER. War business throws un- 
due burdens on power prime movers 
and other equipment. 

Will war business force rationing 
of power by departments? Costly over- 
time operation to smooth power de- 
mand? Curtailing of peacetime prod- 
ucts departments? Installation of new 
equipment uneconomical for peace? 
Drastic increase of maintenance costs? 

EQUIPMENT. War business throws 
heavy burdens on equipment. 

Will it restore idle departments, 
machines or plants to service? Pay for 
modernizing old equipment? Pay 
(without gambling) for equipment 
useful in peace? Enhance the trend 
toward accuracy and control in equip- 
ment? 

Or will it wear out equipment hard 
to replace? Force the revamping of 
equipment into forms useless for 
peace? 

GENERAL SALES. War business 


can distract attention from general 





sales, thus assuring peacetime head- 
aches; or it can build peacetime sales. 

Will it turn away peacetime custom- 
ers? Make the sales staff relax? 

Or will it increase present advertis- 
ing volume and prestige? Direct the 
sales flow to peacetime markets? Keep 
and train the salesforce? Add to sales 
research and controls? . 

EXPORTS. War business is a big 
factor in export sales. 

Will it increase knowledge of peace- 
time export demands? Compensate for 
war-bound foreign subsidiary plants? 

Or will it create markets untenable 
in peace? Establish trade marks with- 
out protection against piracy? 

PRODUCTS. Products which show 
good profits in peace may become 
marginal in war. War business 
grooves and simplifies lines. 

Will it add lines salable in peace? 
Bring out new lines now held back? 

Or will it cut off good peacetime 
lines? Deplete inventories? Force sub- 
stitutions? 

RECORDS. War business multiplies 
paper work in all departments. 

Will it set up systems useless in 
peacetime? Train workers for use- 
less tasks? 

Or will it pay for needed office 
equipment? Yield data and methods 
useful for peace? 

PLANTS AND LOCATIONS. War 
business leads to gambling on build- 
ings and space. 

Will it increase the peace profits of 
relocation? Build more economical 
plants? Modernize present plants? 
Provide materials-handling equipment 
to free floor space? Pay for new trans- 
portation equipment or modernize the 
old? 

Or will it force gambling on leases? 
Increase fire hazards? Evaporate ex- 
pected profits by transportation de- 
lays? 

PUBLIC RELATIONS. War busi- 
ness induces carelessness about public 
relations. 
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5 Things 
to remember about 


WAR ORDERS 


1. War orders may be from belligerents, or 
from markets abandoned by belligerents. 


2. Belligerent nations are now hard-boiled 
buyers, insistent on rock-bottom prices, dif- 
ficult terms, onerous conditions. 


3. It’s easy to lose your shirt on war orders. 


4. Real profits come only from war orders 
which fa) are immediately profitable and 
(b) build something solid and useful for 
peacetime. 


5. War orders already placed include: 


Aircraft, engines, Machinery 
parts Machine tools 

Aluminum Mules 

Bacon a Munitions 

Beans Pork 

Chemicals Prunes 

Coal Scrap iron 

Cotton Ships 

Cotton duck Shoes 

Excavators Sole leather 

Fire hose Steel 

Foodstuffs, general Tractors 

Horses” Trucks 

Iron Wool 

Locomotives Woolen blankets 

Lumber Woolen cloth 
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Will it leave a reputation for “blood 
profits”? Arouse ill-will over fumes, 
noise, etc.? Allow politicians to “ease 
in” taxes which cannot later be “eased 
out”? 

POLICING. War business demands 
more plant protection. 

Will it pay for more police, locks, 
alarms, safes, vaults, fences, etc.? 
New time clocks, time stamps, identifi- 
cation devices? Additional insurance? 
How much of this will be useful in 
peacetime? 

PRICING & FINANCE. With all of 
the foregoing in view, war business 
plainly requires special pricing and 
financial structures. 

Will the prices take care of all un- 
usual hazards and risks? Be high 
enough to prevent taking too much 
war business? Be no obstacle to peace- 
time adjustment? 

Will financial structure supply new 
working capital as costs and volume 
go up? Turn over working capital 
fast enough? Leave a sound situation 
for peace? ee . 


TERMS OF ACTUAL ORDERS. 
All of the risks, hazards and unusual 
costs of war business must of course 
be covered by the terms under which 
the business is taken. Will those terms: 

Make the money payable at once? 
In U. S. currency? 

Cover payment for goods in process 
when war ends? 

Pay for finished inventories if the 
war ends suddenly? 

Cover the increments and amounts 
by which prices may increase with 
costs? 

Supply the initial and working capi- 
tal needed, without gambling? 

Permit termination if the U. S. goes 
to war or demands war production? 

Cover automatic increases. if labor 
costs are forced up? 

Cover automatic increases of legal 
costs? 

Permit abandonment of “war only” 
plants and equipment without loss? 

Space delivery dates so that war 
production does not delay regular pro- 
duction? 





Allow the widest adaptability in se- 
lection of materials? 

Be f.0.b. the shipping floor, with all 
subsequent costs and hazards on the 
purchaser ? 

Cover automatic price increases if 
currency is inflated? 

Leave full possession of all equip- 
ment, processes, patents, etc., upon 
termination? 

Cover license payments and royal- 
ties for results of research, new equip- 
ment, processes, etc., if competing, col- 
laborating or other companies use 
them without compensation? 


Worked out on the right basis, “war 
business” can be profitable now, and 
provide more profits and more stabil- 
ity later. The difficulty is that war 
business is usually taken with such op- 
timism that calm and measured think- 
ing is as rare as it is profitable. 

But calm and meastred thinking, 
nevertheless, is what'A'merican indus- 
try seems to be doing about it right 
now. And that is distinctly hopeful. 
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Fear Can Be a Friend 


EveryBopy fears somebody or some- 
thing. It may be a superior, a fellow 
worker, a subordinate. It may be a 
job, the criticism of others, the future. 

In any event, fear is a painful emo- 
tion. But fear can be a friend, as well 
as a foe. It can help us to make our 
lives more pleasant, more fruitful. In 
business, especially, it can help us to 
side-step failure and make the most of 
our opportunities. 

Psychologists tell us that we are 
born with only two fears—the fear of 
noise and the fear of falling. All other 
fears, say they, are acquired through 
experience, perhaps from the pages of 
a book. For this reason (because our 
fears are not instinctive), we can mas- 
ter them. We can make them our 
friends. 

When a fear is a sentinel of self- 
preservation, it is a friend. When it 
robs us of our wits and makes us 
ridiculous, it is a foe. 

There are few people, for example, 
who do not fear insecurity. On reach- 
ing middle age, many a business man 
has this fear. If it makes him worry, 
if he becomes jittery and bungles his 
job, the fear is a foe. If it makes him 
keep his nose to the grindstone and 
prompts him to put a little away, it is 
a friend. 

Often the fear of insecurity makes 
a man blind to opportunity, and 
causes him to pass up a business deal 
that is reasonably sound. On the other 
hand, the fear can sharpen his wits and 
open his eyes to the pitfalls of a prop- 


osition. 
REASON OF SELF-PITY 


Many a man fears an aggressive 
colleague. When this fear encourages 
self-pity, the gospel, “I can’t compete 
with him so why try,” the fear des- 
stroys. But when it makes him work 
harder than ever to keep pace with 
the other fellow, if not to surpass him, 
the fear turns into a constructive force. 
Many a man thus keeps his place in 
the business picture. 

The fear of criticism may keep a 





Don Samson is an associate editor of 
ForBEs. 
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man from putting forward his ideas, 
especially if they are in any way revo- 
lutionary. If he makes a friend of his 
fear, however, it will keep him within 
the bounds of practicability. Business 
people who are always popping up 
with half-baked ideas before they’ve 
thought them over would do well to 
make a friend of this fear. 

Everybody has superiors. Though 
few of us are quick to admit it, we all 





Kaufmann-Fabry 
Fear can make us jumpy as 


a rabbit, fumble and fail— 





Ewing Cdloway 
—or it can make us stick 
to the job, see and succeed 


fear one of them, usually the superior 
in business. 

When a man fears his boss to the 
point of becoming uncomfortable at 
every contact, so that he gulps, blushes 
or says something ridiculous, the su- 
perior is inclined to underestimate his 
ability. On the other hand, when a 
man fears his superior only as a task- 
master and regards him as just an- 
other human being like himself, he 
gains respect and goodwill. He puts 
himself in lie for advancement. ~ 

Often a salesman fears a prospect. 
If his fear makes him sheepish, if it 
makes him lose the thread of his sales 
talk or drop his fountain pen at the 
big moment, the sale is lost. If the 
fear only makes him careful, how- 
ever, if it makes him put across every 
point with an added punch, a sale is 
the likely result. 


TAKE A VACATION 


Common to business people, particu- 
larly to “key men,” is the fear of ill 
health, of getting run down. No fear 
can be more destructive than this one. 
At the same time, no fear can be more 
friendly. 

The fear of ill health can cause a 
man to worry about what would hap- 
pen to business if anything happened 
to him, which only makes his fear 
worse; or it can cause him to share 
some of his responsibilities with others. 
It can prompt him to take pills or to 
take a vacation. It can drive him to 
seek stimulants or to watch his diet. In 
short, it can cause him to fail or suc- 
ceed. 

Lots of people fear being alone. If 
the fear drives a man to seek company 
or entertainment not worth his while. 
or makes him depressed and melan- 
choly, the fear is a foe. But if it 
shows him the way to the rich com- 
panionship of literature, music and 
art, the fear is a friend indeed. 

There are all kinds of fears, big and 
small. Often, the fear is greater than 
the danger. As a rule, however, they 
are always alike in one respect: They 
can be friend or foe. 

Be sure that your fears are friends! 
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Profits in Public Relations 


WHEN American Airlines was assem- 
bled a few years ago from a miscel- 
laneous assortment of second, third 
and fifth-rate short lines, it had two 
strikes on it. 

Passengers viewed many of its 
predecessor outfits with justifiable 
alarm. And they expected little better 
of the new one. 

Good general and technical man- 
agement pulled American Airlines’ 
service up to the standards set by its 
old-established competition. 

But its even more rapid rise in pub- 
lic esteem came from one of the most 
skillful public relations programs that 
has been seen in many a day. And the 
notable fact about this—which, inci- 
dentally, makes American Airlines’ 
program definitely applicable to the 
public relations problems of totally dif- 
ferent lines of business—is that every 
step of the way is mapped by a defin- 
ite set of rules and principles worked 
out by President C. R. Smith and cul- 
tivated by a busy public relations staff. 

The company’s public relations 
policy breaks the job into two basic 
parts. 

The first is to overcome the sales 
resistance of the general public. 





ARTHUR VAN VLISSINGEN, specialist in report- 
ing on up-to-the-minute management meth- 
ods, is a frequent contributor to Forses. 


Public relations isn’t just ponderous theory. It can bring new dollars into the till and pave the 


way for a remarkable business comeback—as American Airlines knows 


ARTHUR VAN VLISSINGEN 








C. R. Smith is president of Ameri- 
can Airlines—and its public rela- 
tions sparkplug, too. An associate 
calls him the model executive: 
Friendly, democratic, a fountain of 
ideas, he also has the knack of 
drawing ideas from employees; 
you always know exactly what he 
wants; and he never makes a de- 
cision until he has the facts 











The second is to develop an active 
friendliness, as contrasted with a pass- 
ive acceptance, among customers. 

Five principles make up American’s 
program of overcoming sales resist- 
ance. Five other principles make up 
its program of making friends. At risk 
of a staccato presentation, let’s set 
them down one at a time and, where 


necessary, look at an example or two 
to make their working clear. 

1. Find your major resistance, then 
concentrate on it. Nobody in air trans- 
port has ever needed to doubt its big 
sales obstacle—fear of flying. So 
American continuously hammers away 
to dispel this fear, both among pros- 
pects and actual customers (who also 
may not be free from fear). 

Smith scared the entire industry a 
year or two back when, with appalling 
frankness, he signed a full-page news- 
paper advertisement headed: “Why 
Dodge This Question: Afraid to Fly?” 
Operators had never publicly men- 
tioned the prospect’s fear of airplanes. 
Smith said, in effect, “Sure, you’re 
afraid—you’ve never tried it. Statis- 
tics won’t convince you, either. While 
you aren’t flying,’ your competitor is 
getting there ahead of you. Come on 
and try it—then, like the millions who 
flew last year, you won’t be afraid any 
more.” Afterwards, Smith’s competi- 
tors had to admit he had made a lot 
of first-time flyers by this statement. 

To keep passengers sold, no bets are 
overlooked. Example: On the back of 
a form that is given to every passenger 
while in flight is an explanation that 
in operating the plane nothing is left 
to chance or imagination. The flight 
has been planned in advance on up-to- 
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UP-TO-THE-MINUTE FLIGHT INFORMATION = * 








Date JAN: 6" YO Enroute from CHICAGO 1 WEW York, 
Our position at 


HE rs (GASTN srandard time) ovr GOSHEN - (NOIANA __. This information 


was given by radiotelephone to our ground radio station at_ CHICAGO Our next position 
report will be given to CLEVELAND a qennimes SESE oo 0 - Ow 


P.M. 
Our sir speed is LEM seen. Ground speed LIA ser. Temperature ousside 18° Absisnde above sea leo 2205p, 
Above ground We will arin NEW YORK at approximatdly_2- 57 »™. 


mae Conditions there are__UNLIM/ TED Ground Teinperature 2 __ °F. 
EATHER TOD EVIDENCE THAT WINTER FLYING 
CAM BE AS PLEASANT AS TTT E THE AIR 1S SOMEWHAT SMOOTHER 






































AMERICAN AIRLINES Z& cartat 





(E ELECTR DISTUR IM THE WINTE: t 
P. (P t BAT 
FLEME, WHICH USED TO BE Ci = Zz 
THIS WEATHER IS THE SAME ALL THE WAY To NEW YORK TOLAY. 
Your stewardess Miss -MOQREY is eager to answer any questions. Please pass this slip to the 


passenger back of you. Your Stewardess will be glad to provide you with a copy of this redo 


if requested. 

















Employees are in there selling all the time 
—even the pilot does it in his flight bul- 
letins to passengers en route 


the-minute facts, the plan recorded at 
all airports along the line; constant 
radio contact is maintained, the ship 
has four separate radio sets; all air- 
craft on the course know the other 
fellows’ position, altitude, speed. After 
the passenger reads this he leans back 
and relaxes. Why, the airline had all 
of his doubts before he did, and re- 
solved them into safe certainties! 

2. Don’t try to hog the selling job; 
give customers and employees a chance 
to help. Experience has shown they 
will do a better sales job than the 
management possibly can. Customers 
go out as missionaries and make con- 
verts of people that the lines them- 
selves could not get around to reach- 
ing for years. 

3. Find the best ways to deal with 
the public, then train all contact em- 
ployees in these techniques. American 
Airlines periodically issues to every 
employee who meets passengers or the 
public a few concrete lessons, even to 
setting up a standard phrase for a 
standard situation. A stewardess must 
never take the chance of startling a 
passenger by saying, “Fasten your 
safety belt”; rather, she impresses 
him with the usualness of the proceed- 
ing by saying, “May I help you with 
your belt, we are landing at Chicago.” 


PULLING IDEAS FROM EMPLOYEES 


4. Don’t tell employees the best 
ways; ask them. The folks behind the 
ticket counters and at the airport gates 
are likely to know more about how to 
do it than does an executive behind an 
office desk. What is more, this gets the 
employees interested actively in the 
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problem. And it forces them to absorb 
the basic policy. 
In its standard-practice releases to 


employees, American requires each 
employee to send in answers to ques- 
tions about each item, in the spirit of, 
“Here’s the best way we know, sent 
to stimulate your thinking. Now send 
us what we can adopt as the best way.” 

5. Keep hammering away; early ef- 
forts that seem wasted often permit 
later efforts to get the desired result. 
Consequence of this principle is that 
anyone who comes in contact with the 
organization is impressed by the spirit 
of the old college try that never re- 
laxes. 

For example, the top management 
takes a good deal of kidding about the 
wastebasketfuls of news releases it 
sends out. Metropolitan city desks ig- 
nore most of it—but many smaller 
publications eat it up. And every once 
in a while the college try puts over a 
smashing touchdown. 

Similarly, successful news-making 
stunts such as that which got Ameri- 
can Airlines ships actually set up in 
downtown public parks in Los An- 
geles, Chicago and Washington, with 
the public paying a dime admission, 
are what keep the boys on their toes 
for the glory of Alma American. 


So much for the principles used for 
overcoming sales resistance. Another 
set of principles is used for making 
friends: , 

6. Earn the aggressive friendship of 
customers so that they will want to 
help sell. American Airlines’ manage- 
ment believes that only the employees 
can accomplish this goal for any com- 
pany, and then only if they know the 
need and also the technique. Ameri- 
can has carried this to lengths which 
might seem ridiculous had not the re- 
sults been so spectacularly profitable. 
For instance, any American reserva- 
tion office will happily answer ques- 
tions about highway bus schedules and 
runs that do not even touch Ameri- 
can’s scheduled stops. Eventually the 
traveling man who uses this free serv- 
ice may decide to fly. 


TELL THE WHOLE TRUTH 


7. Develop routines to win deep- 
seated confidence. Employees must, for 
instance, tell the whole truth about 
weather and flight prospects, even 
though this loses a booking. Smith be- 
lieves that the passenger who misses 
his last possible train connection be- 
cause of over-optimistic promises by 
the airline might thereafter hesitate 
to depend on air travel. 

&. Earn friendliness by serving cus- 
tomers even at extra cost to the com- 
pany. This is first cousin to the policy 
of giving honest weather dope. 

For example, an inquiry of Ameri- 
can about a trip from Chicago to 
Kansas City will bring the reply, “We 
would be glad to take you there, by 
way of St. Louis, but the most direct 
route is by T.W.A. or Braniff. If you 
prefer to go either way, we will be 
glad to make your reservation.” Smith 
says that courteous helpfulness—which 
is merely our old friend, The Golden 
Rule—makes friends who are worth 
a lot more than what it costs to make 
them. 

9. Dispel customers’ uncertainty by 
taking them behind the scenes. Barring 
emergencies, anybody who shows up 
at any time of day or night at an 
American Airlines hangar can get 
shown anything he wants to see. 

But the line’s masterpiece in this 
direction is “Up-to-the-Minute Flight 
Information,” a small, printed blank 
with handwritten fill-ins given out by 
the stewardess while the plane is in 
flight. Signed by the captain and first 
officer, it tells you: Position; what 
ground station was given this posi- 

(Continued on page 29) 
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FORBES 


alute ( the Friendly Hardboiled 


NE of the things we go 
squarely up against in build- 
ing the Buick car is the high ex- 
pectancy of folks who are used 
to Buicks. 


Some of our owners have been 
driving Buicks twenty or thirty 
years, and an ordinary car just 
won’t do. 


Their car has to look better, feel 
better, do better in everything 
they ask of it, and while there’s 
no more loyal aggregation of good 
friends anywhere in this land, 
they can be mighty hard-nosed 





The model illustrated is the Buick SurER model 51 four-door touring sedan $1109 delivered at Flint, Mich. White sidewall tires additional.t 


about getting what they want. 


Now, consciousness of this stands 
like a sentinel throughout the 
whole big Buick factory. 


Not a block of steel goes under 
the hammers without having an 
extra bit of toughness pounded 
into it — just so Buick will make 
good with its old-time owners. 


Not an engine comes out of the 
tune-up room without getting an 
extra-keen going over, just to 
make sure it’s smooth and fine 
and lively as a Buick engine 
should be. 








Help Promote Safety 
Dim Your Lights 
When Passing 



















Qoly car in the world 


*&“MICROPOISED “DYNAFLASH VALVE-IN-HEAD STRAIGHT-EIGHT 
ENGINE % OIL-SAVING PISTON RINGS IN ANOLITE PISTONS 
*& “CATWALK-COOLING” PLUS ULTRA-RAPID CIRCULATION 
UNDER PRESSURE %& BUICOIL SPRINGING FOR THE “FULL FLOAT“ 
RIDE %& FULL-LENGTH TORQUE-TUBE DRIVE % TIPTOE HYDRAULIC 
BRAKES % AUTOMATIC CHOKE % SELF-BANKING KNEE-ACTION, 
RECOIL WHEEL MOUNTING %& FORE-N-AFT FLASH-WAY DIREC- 
TION SIGNAL % LOCKED GAS TANK DOOR %& STRONGER NEW 
“DOUBLE WALL” TURRET TOP BODY BY FISHER — WITH SAFETY 
PLATE GLASS ALL AROUND % EASY ACTION HANDISHIFT 
TRANSMISSION y% SAFETY-UNIT SEALED BEAM HEADLIGHTS 






with all these features 















The fact is, nearly everybody in 
the Buick plant is inspector as 
well as builder—some 15,000 able 
craftsmen nurse their baby along 
to complete sturdiness with a 
father’s jealous care. 


That, of course, would build value 
into almost any kind of car. 


But when you hold in mind that 
this Buick hasa Dynaflashstraight- 
eight engine that is now electri- 
cally balanced after assembly to 
better-than-a-wrist-watchsmooth- 
ness—when you remember that 
Buick gets a head start engineer- 
ing-wise from BuiCoil Springing, 
torque-tube drive, recoil-mounted 
Knee-Action, “finger-flick” Hand- 
ishift transmission and the like* 
—you begin to see why Buick is 
both the car and the value of the 
year. 


It was designed to make good 
with the most informed and 
hardboiled audience in town— 
and it’s certainly doing that. 


EXEMPLAR OF GENERAL MOTORS VALUE 
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(Continued from page 11) 
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which UAW-CIO hopes to win certi- 
fication as bargaining agent for Gen- 
eral Motors employees, UAW-CIO 
leaders have launched a_ strenuous 
drive for employee support based on 
the promise that it will demand of the 
Corporation: (1) A guaranteed an- 
nual wage; (2) a 30-hour week of five 
six-hour days, at the same pay as pre- 
viously earned in a 40-hour week; (3) 
a day-rate instead of an hourly-rate 
basis of pay; (4) vacations with pay. 
Other demands are indicated as well. 
Even allowing for the normal exag- 
geration of claims for political and 
later compromise purposes, the latest 
pronouncements of UAW-CIO officials 
do not spell labor peace for our largest 
manufacturing industry. 


Need Bigger Planes 


The airlines have long been re- 
luctant to order big, four-motor trans- 
ports, fearing that business did not 
warrant their use. 

But the continued upturn in traffic 
has prompted the lines to change their 
minds. Pan American Airways has 
asked all manufacturers to submit 
plans for a 50-passenger plane capable 
of doing 300 miles an hour for 5,000- 
mile non-stop jumps, while Douglas 
Aircraft Co. has started production on 
40 of its big DC-4s, for delivery early 
this year.* 

The DC-4 was developed, at a cost 
of $3,000,000, for domestic use. But 
when the airlines passed it up, it was 
exported. The new model, however, 
will be essentially the same. 


Lighting Group 


After a year of organization effort, 
the American Lighting Equipment 
Association has just been formed by 
18 manufacturers who collectively sup- 
ply about 70% of the country’s light- 
ing fixtures. 

Avowed purpose of the group: “To 
revitalize . . . the industry, which has 
long felt the need of centralized direc- 





*American Airlines will get 15; Eastern, 
eight; United, seven. The others will go to 
a foreign system. 
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tion and inter-industry co-ordination.” 

First jobs on the docket: (1) Create 
new fixture designs, (2) promote cen- 
tral lighting (“nature’s plan of light- 
ing”) for homes, (3) co-operate with 
architects, home builders and eye doc- 
tors in the current “Better Light-Bet- 
ter Sight” movement. 


For the Farm 


Style, long a sales factor in auto- 
mobiles, now comes to tractors. 

International Harvester, announcing 
three new models of its diesel-powered, 
crawler-type tractor, points out: “It is 
perhaps the most attractive, most mod- 
ernly-styled crawler tractor yet devel- 
oped.” Compactness is the keynote of 
the design. 

John Deere, bringing out a new two- 
wheel spreader (Model H), also boasts 


of its style, calls it “streamlined.” One 
farmer who saw it shook his head. 
“That spreader looks so good,” mused 
he, “it would be a shame to load man- 
ure into it.” 


Training Program 
The shortage of skilled labor, a 


major problem in several industries, is 
now being met in Connecticut by a 
unique training program sponsored by 
the state in co-operation with leading 
manufacturers. 

The plan, involving the use of state 
trade schools in Hartford and Bridge- 
port, reflects the “friendly govern- 
ment” of the Nutmeg State, which is 
enjoying an influx of new industry. 

No effort is being made to turn out 
completely trained machinists; rather, 
the intention is to train young men, 
mechanically minded, for jobs needing 
machine workers. 

Courses, covering five weeks (nights 
only), include blueprint reading, the 
operation of lathes, grinders, milling 
machines. The first classes, started in 
December, have already been placed 
in industry. 

Credit for inaugurating the program 





One Step Farther 


PRODUCT MODELS have long been used 
as “sales clinchers” (Forses, July 1, 
p. 19). But going a step farther in this 
direction is the Hotel Sherman, Chi- 
cago, which i$ now using models of 
rooms to do a better selling job. 
Completely furnished to scale, in- 





cluding such details as Venetian 
blinds, the models are displayed in 
the hotel lobby. When guests inquire 
about accommodations, it is no longer 
necessary to take them to the rooms: 
They are shown the models and a 
selection is made. 
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goes to Carl Gray, Connecticut in- 
dustrialist, and to Governor Raymond 
D. Baldwin. Currently directing it is 
George S. Hawley, president of 
Bridgeport Gas & Light Co. 





Ideas in Reports 


Annual reports for 1939, now at 
peak flow, reveal many innovations 
over past years. 


é‘ The trend toward pictures, charts, 
use of color and simple, understand- 
able language has strengthened; so has 
that toward better paper, better typog- 
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They will pay They won't 


Plucking a daisy’s petals is as conclusive as any other way of fore- 
casting your customers’ payments on their open accounts. 


There’s no certain way of knowing that debtors will pay for goods. 


But there is a way of knowing that goods will be paid for. Cover your 
accounts with 





American Credit Insurance 





. pewest idea and observe the terms of the policy in shipping goods. If debtors default 

you are reimbursed. The same applies to reorganizations under the 

raphy. For the first time, banks and Chandler Act. If debtors slip into arrears, you have recourse to a most 
life insurance companies in important efficient delitiquent debtor service. 


numbers are brightening up their op- 


™ : 4 ‘ Executives: you have invested a tremendo mo in producin 
erating stories. Popularized versions,  Catguideerastalvartdas ndierie us amount in producing, 


run as advertisements in newspapers advertising, selling, and shipping goods. A fraction of a cent per dollar of 

serving communities where plants are sales safeguards your receivables—the most intangible of all your assets. 

located, are also hitting a new high. Many different types of policies are available to Manufacturers and 
But the newest idea is that of Jobbers. Investigate American Credit protection. It pays. 


President B. C. Heacock of Caterpillar 
Tractor Co.: During the second week 


of February, after employees had re- American Credit Indemnity Co. of New York 
ceived the printed annual report, he J. F. McFadden, President -« Chamber of Commerce Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 














. took time on a Peoria tadio station to Offices in all principal cities of United States and Canada 

ow talk informally about it to the 11,500 ih AE NET, OTe a 
- Caterpillar workers in the district (see | het tana ac ega n ag aor pie 

ire ' CAI le 

ger paatngpege oe ed oO OM GD Chamber of Commerce Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 

: ! Without obligation to me, send your free book: 
ns: ° 8 ° ™ y ” 
la S uper Shoe Store **The Best Collection Letter ' “The Best Collection Letter I Ever Used. 

99 1 
Self-service in the selling of shoes is I Ever Use a : NERC Oa Go Cots uc ceraceccwcmacede cdc <cadeu ae segseees 
; Actual facsimiles of 30 real “money- SU BO sa 6s sue tenons svacnsinasvsetsiensscccecaseeecies 
= common in department store base- getting” letters—used and contributed | 5. 4 41... 
ments. But what is believed to be the by Manufacturers & Jobbers. Not copy- eee nares did Ses Rea en ea 05:0 .0 Hs ¢acinniNaiw sien sites 
righted—you can use or adapt them. ' Mca es «ces kaeedwdianesgacne cuaeed BUM ecizecees 
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B. C. FORBES SAYS: 


More Drifting Is Likely 
Until Roosevelt Speaks 


DriFTIinc, drifting, drifting. 

The stock market is drifting aim- 
lessly. 

Commodities are drifting unspec- 
tacularly. 

Industry is drifting, mostly weak- 
ishly. 

Retail trade is drifting, is spotty. 

The war in Europe continues to 
drift. 

Domestic politics, also, are drifting, 
due largely to President Roosevelt’s 
persistent refusal to reveal his inten- 
tions. 

The current economic lull is strictly 
in accordance with expectations. The 
question now is, How long will it last? 

Some authorities look for quietness, 
accompanied by some price weaken- 
ing, to continue until mid-year. Others 
predict revival well before then. 

My guess is that no major move- 
ment, in either direction, will set in 
until our political skies clear. More 
specifically: If and when Mr. Roose- 
velt renounces third-term ambitions, I 
look for immediate and emphatic 
demonstrations of relief, immediate 
and emphatic stimulation of bullish- 
ness in the financial world, immediate 
and emphatic expansion of trade and 
industrial activity, immediate and em- 


phatic exhibitions of enterprise, capi- 
tal-raising, employment-giving. 

On the other hand, should Mr. 
Roosevelt insist on defying all historic 
precedent, by demanding that he rule 
for four more years, I cannot but fore- 
see immediate recurrence of uncertain- 
ty, apprehension, timidity, discourage- 
ment of capital-raising, a decline in 
stock market values, drying-up of 
capital-raising, contraction in employ- 
ment. 

The indisputable fact is that those 
in a position to furnish funds for in- 
dustrial expansion and those clothed 
with the responsibility of managing 
the majority of our foremost employ- 
ment-giving organizations have lost 
confidence in Franklin D. Roose- 
velt’s ability to restore prosperity, to 
strengthen stability, to rescue the na- 
tion from its long-continued descent 
towards financial catastrophe. 

Despite his latest elaborate attempt 
to depict the results of his reign in 
bright colors, the public has grasped 
certain elementary, fundamental facts 
bearing directly upon their wellbeing. 

The Chief Executive cannot smile 
off the continued existence all through 
his regime of unparalleled unemploy- 
ment, cannot smile off the peril in- 

herent in eight seriously 








Davin Sarnorr, R.C.A. 


Harry E. Warp, N. Y. banker. 
Tep Cuerr, Holland, Mich. 
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WituiaM S. Knupsen, General Motors 


Bos Tippinc, Englewood, N. J. 


unbalanced budgets on 
end (a showing never 
perpetrated by any 
previous President), 
cannot smile off the 
need year after year for 
relief expenditures cost- 
ing taxpayers billions 
upon billions, cannot 
smile off the unprece- 
dented hardships im- 
posed upon many mil- 
‘lions of frugal individu- 
als and families by hav- 
ing the interest on their 
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savings cut in half, can- 


not smile off the chronic lack of nor- 
mal capital expenditures: by our rail- 
roads, our public utilities and various 
other politically-regulated industries. 

Surely it is significant that both our 
leading labor organizations have 
turned against President Roosevelt’s 
policies. Few developments of recent 
years are more impressive than the 
unequivocal stand taken by the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor against fur- 
ther business-baiting. Its leaders clear- 
ly recognize that crucifying profit- 
earnings crucifies job-providing. 

Until Mr. Roosevelt overcomes his 
love of being the cynosure of all eyes 
—his love of keeping the whole coun- 
try guessing—drifting, in the wrong 
rather than in the right direction, will 
be logical. 


Congratulations , 


D. P. Caulkins and J. I. Clarke have 
been .elected vice-presidents of the 
Bankers Trust Co., New York. 

H. P. Liversidge has been elected a 
director of the United Gas Improve- 
ment Co. 

Arthur Nutt, vice-president of 
Wright Aeronautical Corp., has been 
elected 1940 president of the Society 
of Automotive Engineers. 

Clarence G. Stoll, president of West- 
ern Electric Co., has been elected a 
director of the Chemical Bank & Trust 
Co., New York. 

Francis H. Fenn has been elected 
president and general manager of the 
American Bantam Car Co. 

James W. Bancker has been elected 
a director of the Bell Telephone Lab- 
oratories. 

Henry C. McDermot has been ap- 
pointed general salesmanager of the 
Fisk Tire sales division of United 
States Tire Dealers Corp. 

M. L. Jacobs has been elected vice- 
president in charge of raw materials of 
the Bethlehem Steel Co., succeeding C. 
A. Buck, who continues as vice-presi- 
dent and a director. 

Edward D. Emerson has been ap- 
pointed general manager of sales for 
John A. Roebling’s Sons Co. 

T. Spencer Shore, treasurer of the 
General Tire & Rubber Co., has been 
elected also a_ vice-president and 
director. 

Barnard W. Doyle has been elected 
a director of the Boston Edison 
Co. 

Samuel S. Hall Jr. has been ap- 
pointed financial secretary of the: New 
England Mutual Life Insurance‘ Co. 
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In the Business 
Spotlight 


(Continued from page 21) 








first super shoe store was recently 
established in New York City. 

Operated by a newcomer in the field, 
the Atlantic & Pacific Lowest Price 
Shoe Stores, Inc., the store is stocked 
largely with job lots and cancellations, 
displayed on tables along the walls. 
Prices range from 39c to $1.79. The 
store is staffed by a manager, a com- 
bination cashier and package wrapper 
and a couple of girls who help cus- 
tomers who ask for assistance. 

The company reports a booming 
business. Meanwhile, however, leather 
prices continue to rise, while the 
Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea Co., which 
has twice defended its name against 
would-be users, hints of making a trip 
to court. 


Noteworthy 


Banking—Commercial banks have 
found consumer credit so profitable 
that savings banks in New York State, 
with deposits of $5,500,000,000, will 
soon seek legislation enabling them to 
make personal loans. 


Advertising—The “lie detector,” de- 
veloped for police work, is now being 
used by three advertising agencies to 
help them “measure the emotional ap- 
peal of printed advertisements.” 


Group Insurance—Year-end esti- 
mates, just released, show an issue of 
new group life insurance amounting 
to $1,500,000,000, making total in 
force over $15,000,000,000, a new 
high rceord. 


Containers—Though surveys show 
consumers prefer glass and tin to 
paper containers, the shift to paper 
continues. For this reason, Owens-Il- 
linois Glass Co. will soon enter the 
paper container field, while American 
Can Co., already a big producer of 
paper milk bottles, is developing a 
cardboard cylinder that will withstand 
the canning process. 


Vacations—Nachman Spring-Filled 
Corp., Chicago, reports that starting 
this Summer it will give vacations 
(computed on an hourly basis) to 
about 2,000 part-time workers. 


FORBES 


Arnold Genthe 


INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS MACHINES CORPORATION 
World Headquarters Building, 590 Madison Avenue, New York, N.Y. 








—Group Insurance— 
The New Model 


Provides Protection 


To Employees in case of death, sickness, accident and 
retirement. 


To Employees and their dependents in case of hospitaliza- 
tion and surgical expense. 


Many employers are assisting their employees to enjoy 
the benefits of a comprehensive group program ,which 


COSTS LITTLE but MEANS MUCH 
in friendly cooperation 





Employers’ Inquiries Are Invited 


Ged} eudential | 


Insurance ¥ Company of America 


Home Office, NEWARK, N. J. 
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HIS low-cost policy cannot 

beissued inamountslessthan 
$2,500. At age 35 a $10,000 pol- 
icy costs you only $12.80 per 
month and will, at your death, 
pay your beneficiary either 
$10,000 or a monthly income 
for life. Write us for full de- 
tails, stating age. Use the coupon 
below. Mail it now. 


More Than A Billion Dollars 
Insurance In Force 


THE LINCOLN 
INSURANCE % 


Fort Wayne 


NATIONAL LIFE 
COMPANY 


Indiana 





ITS NAME INDICATES ITS CHARACTER 


MAIL THIS COUPON 


‘THE LINCOLN NATIONAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 

Dept. FR-2, Fort Wayne, Indiana : 
“Please send me full details about your Low Gost 
Plan, which provides ample protection at low rates. 
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Low-Priced Cleaner—New Type Rotor 


News of New Products, Materials 


Beautiful Floors—Small Cost 


A new, inexpensive model brings 
the electric floor machine within the 
range of all stores, offices, restaurants 
and homes. Like its more expensive, 
heavy-duty counterpart, the machine is 
used on all kinds of floors—hardwood, 
linoleum, etc.—-for scrubbing, auto- 
matic waxing and polishing, remeving 
old varnish and shellac and. for sand- 
papering. 

This portable model is as easy and 
inexpensive to operate as a vacuum 
cleaner, we are told. (Its first cost, 
too, is comparable—under $50.) It 
can be used without removing the 
furniture from rooms, because it is 
easily maneuvered around and under 
desks, chairs and tables. And it is so 
light in weight that it can actually be 
used for polishing desks, tables and 
walls. 

Standard equipment includes a pair 
of brushes for waxing and scrubbing, 
a pair of polishing brushes and a pair 


of felt buffing pads. (1-215) 


Stop Signal Lubrication 


Lubrication with a stop signal is ob- 
tained with a new line of fittings and 
bushings for industrial machinery. 
They are so constructed that they sig- 
nal the operator when a bearing is 
sufficiently lubricated, and so prevent 
over-lubrication and its attendant evils 
—power loss, accelerated wear, repairs 
and lubricant wastage. 

The fitting is installed directly into 
the bearing. The lubricant is forced 
through an inlet of the fitting, and 
when a predetermined amount of back 
pressure is developed in the bearing, 
excess lubricant appears at the vent. 
This warns the operator that it’s time 
to stop. (2-215) 


Motor Improvements 


What is desoribed as “the most out- 
standing contribution made during the 


past 40 years to squirrel-cage-motor - 


design” has just been announced. It 


is a new rotor which makes use of a 
unique shape of rotor slot and a 
special method of assembling rotor 
punchings to control the flow of start- 
ing current. As a result, without the 
use of a switch or other moving parts. 
current is permitted to flow in the 
outer squirrel-cage when the motor is 
started, thus producing high starting 
torque. 

It allows the construction of larger 
cast-rotor motors which inherently 
combine the advantages of the doub- 
le-squirrel-cage motor—high starting 
torque, low starting current, and ex- 
cellent running characteristics—with 
advantages of the conventional cast-ro- 
tor motor—simplicity of construction, 
long motor life, little maintenance, and 
permanence of electrical characteris- 
tics. (3-215) 


Three-Way Light 


You don’t have to buy a special 
lamp or fittings in order to enjoy 
three-way lighting. It’s done with 
bulbs now. 

A bulb has been developed which 
fits the standard light socket and which 
will deliver a 40, 60 or 100-watt light 
as desired. The brass base of the bulb 
is slightly longer than standard, to 
leave room for a narrow plastic “col- 
lar” at the base of the glass. This 
collar covers three flat spring contacts 
which are riveted to the base. To ob- 
tain the desired wattage, the user sim- 
ply turns this collar around. It can 
be turned in only one direction, and 
there is a device which automatically 
prevents its being turned the wrong 
way. (4-215) 


Belts Keep Their Youth 


During idle periods, and when it is 
in storage, conveyor belting is apt to 
suffer greater deterioration than when 
it is in use. 

One large steel company, with ex- 
tensive conveyor installations, enlisted 
the co-operation of a rubber manufac- 
turer in tackling this problem of de- 
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terioration. The result is a synthetic 
coating for belting covers which, on 
the basis of tests, will greatly reduce 
the effects of aging, we are told. Sam- 
ples of conveyor belting with covers 
under severe tension were coated with 
this composition and exposed for six 
months to all varieties of weather. At 
the end of that period, the manufac- 
turer reports, none of the samples 
showed any evidence of cover deteri- 
oration. (5-215) 


Two-Stage Thermostat 


A new device, designed to control 
the “hi-low” or “hi-low-off” flame se- 
quence provided by some types of gas 
and oil burners, has several distinctive 
features. The circuit which controls 
the high fire valve and the one which 
controls the low are actuated by the 
same bi-metal element and magnet. 
This prevents the device from getting 
out of step, and assures proper operat- 
ing sequence. 

The use of snap action open contacts 
eliminates critical leveling on the wall, 
and while the device is designed for low 
voltage service only, a mounting plate 
is available for wall switch box in- 
stallations. (6-215) 


Telegraphics: 


A new, easily performed, high-im- 
pact phenolic molding material is said 
to deliver an unusually smooth finish 
for a standard high-impact type. Its 
unique particle size and shape give it 
excellent performing properties. The 
particle size is so controlled that the 
material flows easily through hoppers 
and automatic feeding devices. It is 
suitable for many parts requiring a 
high-impact material which had previ- 
ously been considered impractical for 


molding. (7-215) 


An addition agent for pickling baths 
is designed to lower the surface ten- 
sion of sulphuric and hydrochloric 
acid pickling solutions, which results 
in saving of acid by drag-out. The 
acid pickle containing this agent also 
acts as a cleaner, and helps to insure 
proper adhesion of plated coatings 
after acid dipping by removing any 
oil film remaining on the metal. 
(8-215) —A. M. Forses. 


Readers may feel free to write A. M. Forbes 
for further information about any of these 
items which may mean $ and ¢ to the 
reader or his company. When inquiring 
about a particular item, use of the key 
number at the end will be found convenient. 
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Studebaker 


wins first three places 
over all cars in Gilmore- 
Yosemite Sweepstakes 


* 


Starts 1940 
with a sweeping victory in gas economy 


RETAIL DELIVERIES FOR FIRST 20 DAYS 
OF JANUARY UP 92.3% 
OVER SAME PERIOD FOR LAST YEAR 
* 


——— up a record-breaking 
1939, Studebaker again makes 
the headlines with a spectacular 
achievement on January 4 of this year. 


Under American Automobile 
Association supervision, Stude- 
baker’s three great 1940 cars—the 
Champion, the Commander and the 
President—averaged 29.19 miles 
per gallon, 24.72 miles per gallon 
and 23.40 miles per gallon respec- 
tively in the great American gas 
economy classic, the Gilmore-Yo- 
semite Run. 


Studebaker sweeps the boards 
Each Studebaker was the winner 
in gas economy in its price class. 
And the three Studebakers also took 
the first three places in the Gilmore- 
Yosemite Sweepstakes, defeating all 
competing cars ofall sizesand prices. 

The public attention that has 
been centered upon Studebaker, as a 
result of these decisive gas econ- 
omy triumphs, is one reason why 
Studebaker retail deliveries are up 
92.3% over the same period of last 


STUDEBAKER... THE 
Founded in 1852 « 


year for January’s first 20 days. 

If you are buying a new car, it is 
obvious that you should first see 
and drive a Studebaker before mak- 
ing any final decision. 


Low prices on all models 
Most successful new-car in 10 
years, with well over 60,000 satis- 
fied owners to date, the Studebaker 
Champion is priced on a level with 
the three other large-selling lowest 
price cars—as little as $660 deliv- 
ered at the factory, South Bend, 
Indiana. Studebaker Commander 
and Studebaker President Eight 
prices are comparably low. 


See your local Studebaker dealer 
now and go for a convincing Stude- 
baker trial drive. And if you use 
trucks or commercial cars, remem- 
ber that Studebaker makes that 
kind of equipment too—and stands 
ready to save you money in first 
cost and in operating cost. Stude- 
baker dealers offer liberal trade-in 
allowances and you can finance your 
payments on convenientC.1.T.terms. 


GREAT INDEPENDENT 
World’s Oldest Vehicle Manufacturer 
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Tides of Industry 


LeD BY a substantial drop in steel output, most of the industrial indicators show 
some recession, according to latest reports. But, so far as can be judged from 
the business maps opposite, this has not yet had an unfavorable effect on general 
business in the majority of the large industrial centers. They are still areas which 
are currently offering the best returns for promotion efforts expended. 


Steel Ingot Production 


Per cent. of capacity 





8 $838 8 


The decline in steel output contin- 
ued in the latest week, but at a more 
accelerated pace. New business is run- 
ning behind even this curtailed produc- 
tion rate. With steel mills operating at 
71.7% of capacity, new business com- 
ing into the industry is estimated at 
46% of capacity. 


Total Freight Cars Loaded 


Thousands 


5 YR. AVE. 
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A gain of 12,703 cars in coal load- 
ings, coupled with a rise in coke and 
grain shipments, more than offset the 
substantial declines in miscellaneous, 
livestock, forest products and ore load- 
ings, and brought a gain in the total 
of revenue freight loaded by the rail- 
roads in the most recent week reported. 


Automobiles Manufactured 


Thousands 


5 YR. AVE. 
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A less-than-seasonal decline in out- 
put leaves the four-week average up. 


Electric Power Output 
Billions of KWH 
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Power output is following closely 
the long-term pattern. 


Check Payments 
Outside N. Y. City 


Billions of dollars 
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Average of check payments has nar- 
rowed its margin of gain. over 1939. 


Prices of Raw Materials and Finished Products 
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Raw materials prices fall as a result of sharp decreases in such commodities 
as grains, livestock and cotton. Finished products prices hold steady. (1926-100) 








How To HELP 
YOUR EMPLOYES 
WHO NEED LOANS 


you would hardly expect an employe who 
can’t pay his bills to do his best work. 
Yet most workers have at some time un- 
usually large bills—hospital care. traveling 
expense, taxes, for instance—which they 
can’t pay out of current income or savings. 
Then they must borrow or fall behind. But 
where can they borrow? 


Loans for workers 


From your company? Your directors prob- 
ably feel that the company cannot finance 
the emergency needs of a// its workers. From 
a bank? Banks commonly require collateral 
which wage earners seldom own, or co-mak- 
ers they can’t readily get. From their friends? 
Friends usually need all they make for their 
own expenses. 

To make loans to wage earners is the job 
of Household Finance. At Household re- 
sponsible workers can borrow $20 to $300 
on their character and earning ability. No 
endorser-or bankable collateral is needed. 
No wage assignment is taken. Borrowers 
obtain their loans on terms which wage 
earners can readily meet. 

Howdothey repay? Inconvenient monthly 
installments. Thus they can get out of debt 
without sacrifice of living standards. Each 
borrower may choose the payment plan 
which best fits his own situation and income. 
The table below shows sample loans and 
payment plans. 





AMOUNT| AMOUNT PAID BACK EACH MONTH 























OF Including All Charges 
CASH 2 6 12 16 20 
LOAN mos. mos. mos. mos. mos. 
loan loan loan loan loan 
$ $ 10.38 |$ 3.63 |$ 1.95 
50 25.94 9.08 4.87 
100 51.88 | 18.15 9.75 |$ 7.66 |$ 6.41 
150 77.82 | 27.23 | 14.62 | 11.49 9.62 
200 103.77 | 36.31 | 19.50 | 15.32 | 12.83 
250 129.71 | 45.39 | 24.37 | 19.15} 16.04 
300 155.65 | 54.46 | 29.25 | 22.98} 19.24 





Above payments figured at 2’2% per month 
and based on prompt payment are in effect in 
New York and nine other states. Due to local 
conditions, rates elsewhere vary slightly. 











Borrowers:learn to stretch dollars 


Last year Household made over 800,000 
loans to families faced with emergency money 
problems. To these borrowers Household 
also gave help in money management and 
better buymanship, showed them how to get 
more out of limited incomes. Household’s 
practical booklets developed for this work 
are now used as texts in hundreds of schools 
and colleges. 

Wouldn’t you like to know more about 
this service for your employes? The coupon 
will bring detailed information. Noobligation! 


HOUSEHOLD FINANCE 


CORPORATION and Subsidiaries 
Headquarters: 919 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 
"Doctor of Family Finances” 
one of America’s leading family finance organ- 
izations, with 266 branches in 170 cities 
SS SS SS a ee a oe ee 

HOUSEHOLD FINANCE CORPORATION, Dept. FM-B 
919 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, II. 

Please send me booklets about Household’s family 
money service without obligation. 
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Wuat’s the matter with Postal Tele- 
graph and all those associated with the 
management of it and its affiliated 
companies? The conclusion has been 
forced upon me that its heads haven't 
for many years understood the work- 
ings of the public mind, haven’t pos- 
sessed adequate understanding of hu- 
man nature. 

Clarence Mackay, whose parents 
were of the humblest, became an aris- 
tocrat of aristocrats. Although in- 
heriting a big fortune, he couldn't 
keep his principal enterprise, Postal 
Telegraph & Cable, out of bankruptcy. 
Nor did he prove able to manage his 
own financial affairs conspicuously 
successfully. 

When announcement was made the 
other day that a new man, Frank W. 
Phelan, had been elected president of 
the three new companies created in 
connection with the reorganization of 
Postal, I delegated a colleague to see 
and talk with him. I was hoping that 
this new functionary would be a busi- 
ness statesman, that he would have a 
better grasp of public relations than 
had Clarence Mackay. 

But, whew! 

So far as he could understand, an 
underling took it upon herself to de- 
cide that the new functionary could 
not and would not see him. Next he 
approached the Postal Telegraph’s 
publicity man. And what do you think 
was his pronouncement? He—believe 
it or not—sent word, via an office boy, 
that he would be too busy for days to 
see him! 

Efforts to get men who had worked 
for Phelan to talk about him proved 
utterly unavailing. They preferred— 
for some reason or other—to keep 
mum. Not one would venture a word. 
How different from the enthusiastic as- 
sociates of many executives! 

The experience of my own organiza- 
tion is that Postal Telegraph has not 
rendered as efficient service as West- 
ern Union. My people, therefore, pre- 
fer to do business with the latter. 

After all, Postal is a utility organ- 
ization. If the experience here released 
is a sample of its attitude, how can it 
ever hope to become popular and 
make good to the many thrifty in- 
dividuals and families who have in- 
vested their savings in its securities? 


One THING I admire about Henry 
Ford is that he takes time off. Al- 
though he is the all-important head 
of the largest individually (family) 
owned business enterprise in the 
world, and although no vital move is 
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See “Wanted: A Leader,” page 9 


made without his O.K., he is no slave 
to a daily grind. 

His is not a one-track mind. I talked 
the other day in one of his laboratories 
to a veteran workman who told me 
that for more than a dozen years he 
had been kept busy on Mr. Ford’s 
hobby for watches, clocks and old- 
time appliances for making them. 

Mr. Ford confided to me that he 
was deriving a lot of fun out of sub- 
jecting himself to all sorts of ques- 





tions, by the children in his local vil- 
lage school, concerning his boyhood 
and early manhood days. These chil- 
dren aspire, if you please, to write a 
biography of Henry Ford’s beginnings 
and original achievements. 

Here is a typical Henry Ford in- 
cident: 

As you can well believe, all sorts of 
people want to meet and talk with Mr. 
Ford. Also, as you can well under- 
stand, his own executives have very 
frequent occasion to consult him. Not 
so long ago, Mr. Ford was missing 
from headquarters. Nobody knew 
where he was. The explanation leaked 
out later. 

A veteran Ford dealer had written 
Mr. Ford that he owned a very old 
organ and that if Mr. Ford would like 
to add it to his museum of Ameri- 
cana, he was welcome to it. Interested, 
the motor manufacturer, acting as his 
own chauffeur, had driven miles and 
miles to see the ancient musical instru- 
ment. 

Finding its owner an interesting per- 
sonality, Mr. Ford, after admiring and 
coveting the old organ, had sat down 
on the front porch, munched home- 
made biscuits and sipped home-made 
lemonade and spent the entire after- 
noon talking. 


More rich Americans are following 
illustrious “giving” examples. Recall 
the actions of Andrew Carnegie, John 
D. Rockefeller, Andrew W. Mellon, 
Henry Clay Frick, several Guggenheim 
brothers, Edward S. Harkness, A. P. 
Sloan Jr., Mrs. Russell Sage, and a 
host of others. 

Although the fact isn’t widely 
known, A. D. Lasker, advertising 
genius, figures among the most suc- 
cessful of Americans—easily the most 
successful in his line of business. An- 
nouncement comes that he has donated 
his famous spacious Lake Forest 
(Ill.) farm, with its patience-testing 
golf course, to the University of Chi- 
cago. 

Rather curious it is that many men 
who never enjoyed university educa- 
tion become the most liberal benefac- 
tors of universities. Lasker was no 
more college-bred than James B. Duke. 
tobacco king, who left many millions 
to Trinity College (Durham, N. C.) on 
condition that it be re-named Duke 
University. George Eastman, of Kodak 
fame, revelled in anonymously pre- 
senting millions of dollars to the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 
He, too, never had more than elemen- 
tary schooling. 


—B. C. F. 
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Profits in 


Public Relations 
(Continued from page 18) 








tion; time; next position report sched- 
uled; air speed, ground speed, altitude, 
outside temperature, arrival time at 
next stop, weather there. And pos- 
sibly there will be, under “Remarks,” 
such a note as, “Probably pass 
through a few minutes of rough air at 
about 9:05 a.m.” 

That is the secret of the method. 
Always forewarn the passenger when 
anything might arise that could alarm 
him. Let him see that everything is 
foreseen and planned for. Take him 
behind the scenes. And while he is 
digesting the full significance of his 
inside information, he forgets to be 
alarmed. 

10. Equip customers to do the sell- 
ing job. When C. R. Smith put out 
his famous “Afraid to Fly” statement, 
he pointed out that it would not over- 
come your fear of flying to know you 
would make approximately 14,165 air 
trips between New York and Chicago 
before it would be your turn to be in 
an accident. Similar meaty facts are 
incorporated in practically every ad- 
vertisement, in many of the standard 
answers and comments recommended 
to the contact personnel. 

The management does not underes- 
timate the value of the message thus 
directly transmitted to readers and in- 
dividuals in conversation. But it be- 
lieves that a far greater value is in 
putting such handy tools into posses- 
sion of people who believe in flying, 
who themselves fly, who are eager to 
convert their families and friends and 
associates to their own viewpoint. 

For the very foundation stone of 
American Airlines’ public relations 
program is to give millions of cus- 
tomers a chance to do gratis the sell- 
ing job more effectively than it could 
possibly be done by paid personnel. 

And it seems more than probable 
that this policy has contributed to the 
tremendous progress that the company 
has made since its present corporate 
form came in 1934: It broke into 
black ink in 1938, ahead of most of 
the industry; it increased its percen- 
tage of traffic more rapidly than any- 
one else in the industry; it has flown 
more passenger miles than any other 
operator; and its forthcoming report 
for 1939 is expected to show earnings 
of more than $1,500,000. 


FORBES 


Gk stockings a luxury? Not 
today, but they were 25 years 
ago. So was an automobile, and a 
telephone. An incandescent lamp- 
not half so good as the one you 
now get for 15 cents—then cost 
more than twice as much. And you 
couldn’t buy a radio or an electric 
refrigerator for love or money. 


These are only a few of the things 
we accept today as commonplace. 
We expect smooth, well-lighted 
streets. We want automatic heat in 
our homes; we clean our rugs with 
vacuum cleaners. We accept with- 
out comment an X-ray examination 
as part of a medical check-up. 
Luxuries? No. They’re part of the 
American standard of living. 


























“Silk Stockings in the Morning!” 


How did they become common in 
so short a time? Through years of 
steady work by American industry 

scientists, engineers, and skilled 
workmen developing new products, 
improving them, learning to make 
them less expensive so that more 
millions of people could enjoy 
them. And so, imperceptibly, lux- 
uries have changed to necessities. 


More than any other thing, the 
increasing use of electricity in 
industry has helped in this prog- 
ress. For more than 60 years, 
General Electric men and women 
have pioneered in making elec- 
tricity more useful to the American 
people—have led in creating More 
Goods for More People at Less Cost. 


G-E research and engineering have saved the public from ten to one hundred dollars 
. for every dollar they have earned for General Electric 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 


KAMA 


90-208DS 


HMI 





New Business Ideas 


You WILL find new ideas in business 
management and equipment in the 
following new booklets. Write to the 
companies listed for free copies. 

New InpustriaL Dicest oF NEw JERSEY. 
A detailed section-by-section analysis of in- 
dustrial opportunities in the State of New 
Jersey. New Jersey Council, Trenton, N. J. 

“Tue Best CoLitection LETTER I EvER 
Usep.” Thirty “best” result-getting letters 
submitted by leading companies, judged by 
a competent group of executives. American 
Credit Indemnity Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

ImportTANT Facts. Code of management 


Lf 


and other data about one of the country’s 
leading life insurance companies. The Lin- 
coln National Life Insurance Co., Fort 
Wayne, Ind. 


Fotpinc Cartons Ptus. A_ step-by-step 
description of what goes into the fabrica- 
tion of a_business-building carton. Con- 
tainer Corp., Chicago, IIl. 

NEWEST IN MACHINE TOOLs. Presents 1940 
design improvements in lathes, drill presses, 
arbor presses and shapers. Atlas Press Co., 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 

New Horizons For THE E.ectric UTILITY 
InpustrY. Brings a new viewpoint on the 
future of electrical service and the part it 
will play. Lamp Department, General Elec- 
tric Co., Nela Park, Cleveland, Ohio. 
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Buy or Sell 
Armament Stocks? 


—this question frankly 
faced in recent report. 


Write for complimentary copy. 
ro = -/mmediate: = = | 


;Babson's Reports | 


Send — free — your report on Armament 


| Stocks. 
| Name 





| 
I 
D Address I 
I I 
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How to 


MAKE PROFITS 
SAVE LOSSES 


in Stocks 


The T. E. Rassieur Trend Interpretation Service 
shows you how to make a good profit in the stock 
market, relieves you of worry, simplifies your buy- 
ing and selling, enables you to know what to do 
in the Market at all times. 


Get Free Book TREND INTERPRETATION 


It explains how T. E. Rassieur forecasts Long and 
Short Term Market Trends by mathematical com- 
putations, shows you the results of these computa- 
tions applied to a representative list of securities 
from 1922 to date. Enjoy satisfactory profits— 
whether the Trend of the Market is UP or DOWN— 
by following this clear, timely advice based on tested 
mathematical computations, not on personal opinion 
or guesswork. 

Your copy of Trend Interpretation will be sent you 
free, without obligation. Mail the Coupon Now. 











| T. E. RASSIEUR Trend Interpretation Service 
Dept. 75, Continental Bidg., St. Louis, Mo. 


Please send my free copy of ‘Trend Interpretation” 
| (Please print) | 


DED kdb icnnc ccneseéescdbsnnssevebsersnenaveseees | 








San Francisco, California 
January 30, 1940 


At a meeting of the Board of Directors of the 
Standard Oil Company of California held today 
a regular dividend Number 56 of 25 cents a share 
was declared payable on March 15 to all stock- 
holders of record as shown by the transfer books 
of the corporation in San Francisco and New 
York at the close of business February 15, 1940. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 
OF CALIFORNIA 











Your Dividend Notice in 


FORBES 


Directs Nationwide Attention of 
Influential Investors in Finance 


and Industry to Your Company. 
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Stock Market Outlook 


JAMES G. DONLEY 


Because there are so many weighty 
uncertainties bearing down upon the 
market, it would be easier to arrive at 
a bearish interpretation of the outlook 
at this writing (Feb. 6) than a bullish 
one. Undoubtedly, there are arguments 
galore to bear out those who believe 
that an advance of sizable proportions, 
at this stage, is practically out of the 
question. 

In fact, just about the only thing 
that favors the bullish outlook is the 
action of the stock market itself. And 
by that is meant, not what the market 
has done, but what it has signally 
failed to do. On two fairly recent oc- 
casions—Nov. 30 and Jan. 15—the 


market should have followed through . 


with a severe break, for it penetrated 
previous low points and set what many 
observers believed to be “bear sig- 
nals.” 

Instead, on both occasions, trading 
volume dried up to excessively low 
levels, particularly as compared with 
the activity of last September. 

The market’s action suggests that 
accumulation, rather than distribution, 
has been under way during the long 
run of draggy sessions which has 
stretched over a period of some 12 
weeks since mid-November. During 
that period the Dow-Jones average has 
held within’a narrow range of about 
7 points, which amounts to a sidewise 
movement. If distribution had been 
under way the average should have 





broken below that range before now. 

The “why” of indicated accumula- 
tion may be found in the lowest stock- 
price-to-earnings ratio in over a 
decade, in a likewise favorable bond- 
stock ratio, and in the limited supply 
of stocks (there has been no expansion 
of equity capitalization worth mention- 
ing in several years) as compared with 
the potential purchasing power of ac- 
cumulated investment funds. The gen- 
eral situation, meanwhile, holds pos- 
sibilities of becoming less deflationary 
for several reasons, and thus restoring 
the desirability of equities. 

To sum up: The market’s dragginess 
has persisted longer than anticipated. 
But I believe that, following the in- 
termediate stage of correction through 
which the market has been meeting all 
tests in a manner to suggest that it is 
still a “bull” affair, another outburst 
of buying characteristic of the times 
and of a rigidly regulated speculation 
will be experienced. The objective for 
such a move remains at about the 
161-165 level for the Dow-Jones in- 
dustrial average. The recently sug- 
gested “prospect” of making that level 
by “early March” is obviously dimin- 
ished, but “early Spring” may be a 
good guess. 


Advance release by air mail of this 
regular article will be sent to interested 
readers on the day of its writing. Rates 
on request. 
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Karnings Not Yet Capitalized 


JOSEPH D. GOODMAN 


REFLECTING the increase in business 
between Sept. 1 and Dec. 31 of last 
year, some excellent earnings reports 
have appeared. 

Among such companies, whose 
stocks have been recommended in this 
column, are: 

Price 

Earn- 

1940 Recent ings 

Earnings Price Ratio 
Wheeling Steel .... $6.40 $29 4.5 
Bigelow-Sanford .... 6.44 31 «648 
Southern Railway .. 2.69 17 6.3 
Great Northern pref. 3.47 23 «6.6 
Cont. Baking A..... 3.32 13 3.9 


Equally good reports by other com- 
panies are likely. It is obvious that 
the market has failed to capitalize such 
earnings. Of course, it is a well-known 
fact that during wartime stocks do not 
sell on as high a price-earnings ratio 
as in peacetime. Nevertheless, stocks 
of the above type seem unreasonably 
low when one considers that these 
earnings were made almost entirely in 
the last four months, and were not 
really “war profits.” 

The situation remains the same: The 
country has gone through a 10-year 
period of under-maintenance; only the 
spark of confidence is necessary to 
produce a prolonged period of pros- 
perity. 

European reports also becloud the 
outlook. 

I think it is apparent, however, that 
the real reason for the continued huge 
unemployment and lack of confidence 
here is not the foreign situation, but 
laws, decrees, investigations, threats, 


etc., by our own New Deal Socialist 
government. 

For those interested in convertible 
preferred stocks, the ones listed in the 
table at the bottom of the page are 
submitted. 

While interest -in the securities mar- 
kets has been at the lowest in many 
years, transactions in the commodity 
markets have increased over a year 
ago due to the war. Many former 
stock buyers are now trading in the 
commodity markets. For those inter- 
ested, the following table is given of 
some important articles showing ad- 
vances in the past year: 


January 

1939 1940 
Corn, No. 2 mixed, Chicago 52 59 
Cotton, Middling, spot..... 8.62 10.93 
ee, Se re 11% 144% 
TE 16% 23 
EES SAIS et Snes ree 4.85 5.50 
SANS ines SESE ayes sepa ee 5.00 5.35 
a eal ih ie een 15 19 
SOMMER Sali acoe Sratsore tree paidiecs 1.98 5 
Wheat, No. 2, red Winter.. 72 1.04 
ME seach cereal tabrie i 73 1.03 
re eee Oe ene 4.50 oy 


During the present session of Con- 
gress, I hope that readers will do 
everything in their power to present 
to their Representatives, factual ma- 
terial relating to the national economy 
and the part individual enterprises 
play in making it work. 

—Feb. 6, 1940. 


Advance release by air mail of this 
regular article will be sent to interested 
readers on the day of its writing. Rates 
on request. 





CONVERTIBLE PREFERRED STOCKS 


Dividend 

Rate 
Atlantic Refining ............. $4.00 
ION, ceGndenkscynss cess 1.50 
Chicago Pneumatic Tool....... 2.50 
Comm. Investment Trust....... 4.25 
GOIN cine cactuh chive dhs 0 kes 5.00 
Lehigh-Portland Cement ...... 4.00 
Wheeling Steel .............. 5.00 


Common shares Recent 
Recent now available Price, 
Price by conversion Common 

$109 2.50 $21 
21 1.75 6 
47 1.66 13 
112 1.50 54 
92 2.50 22 
111 4.00 22 
66 1.50 29 
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TRUE 
DAYLIGHT! 


Soft, diffused, 


color matching in 
retail stores. 
Eliminates eye- 
strain on details. 
More light per 
watt — cooler 


light. Priced As Low As $10 


FLUORESCENT LAMPS 


Many attractive styles and finishes. Floor stand with 
swinging arm, clamp-on styles—for unlimited uses. 





FARIES MFG. CO. 


S. Robert Schwartz Division 
1016 E. Grand, Decatur, Ilinols 


aries Lamp 
LEADERS IN STYLE AND 
LIGHTING EFFICIENCY SINCE 1880 




























What Business Wants 
(Continued from page 13) 








stabilization by setting its own course 
and then telling private enterprise to 
go to work. But American business 
cannot be conducted in_jitter-bug 
rhythm. 

America most assuredly is not a 
worn-out nation. I believe, on the con- 
trary, we have the plant, resources, 
and trained manpower to carry us to 
new heights of prosperity. 

But we must march to this new era 
of achievement by sound policies and 
wise, tolerant administration. 

We must stop reckless spending. 

We must put an end to imperious 
bureaucratic rule. 

We must infuse all government with 
an abiding sense of moral responsi- 
bility. 

We must advance constructively the 
cause of international peace. 

We must rededicate our national 
thought and conscience to the lustrous 
standards of the American faith—the 
faith of industry, thrift, goodwill and 
the square square deal. 

All this we may begin by establish- 
ing in Washington a government 
which believes in its heart in the 
American scheme of private enterprise. 

Once these protections and securities 
are established, the venturesome spirit 
of enterprise will carry America to the 
fulfillment of her destiny. 

Our course is forward, not back. 
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ON THE BUSINESS 
OF LIFE 


THERE is no truth to be gathered 
from all history more certain, or more 
momentous, than this: 

That civil liberty cannot long be 
separated from religious liberty with- 
out danger and, ultimately, without de- 
struction of both. 

Wherever religious liberty exists, it 
will, first or last, bring in and es- 
tablish civil liberty. 

Wherever the State establishes one 
Church, suppressing all others, the 
State Church will, first or last, become 
the engine of despotism, and over- 
throw, unless it be itself overthrown. 
every vestige of political right. 

—Justice JosepH Story. 


Whatever there is of greatness in 
the United States, or, indeed, in any 
other country, is due to labor. The 
laborer is the author of all greatness 
and all wealth. Without labor there 
would be no government and nothing 
to preserve. —U. S. Grant. 


Not to correct one’s fault is to make 
new ones. —ConFUCIUS. 


Who then is free?—the wise man 
who can govern himself. _—Horace. 


Regulation is better than physic. We 
should assist, not force, nature. Eat, 
with moderation, what you know 
agrees with you. Nothing is good for 
the body but what we can digest. What 
will procure digestion? Exercise! 
What will recruit strength? Sleep! 
What will soften the suffering of in- 
curable evils? Patience! —-VoLTAIRE. 


A statesman, we are told, should fol- 
low public opinion. True, doubtless— 
as a coachman follows his horses, hav- 
ing firm hold on the reins and guid- 
ing them. —Aucust W. Hare. 
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We are coming to see that there 
should be no stifling of labor by 
capital, nor of capital by labor—and, 
also, that there should be no stifling 
of labor by labor or capital by capi- 
tal. —Joun D. RockeFeLier Jr. 


There is not anything that will un- 
lock the doors of the whole world 
more quickly, and with a warmer wel- 
come, than a natural and happy smile, 
and such a smile can only come by 
having the right attitude towards God 
and man. —WILLiAM M. Peck. 


Tell me the prevailing sentiments of 
your young men and I'll tell you the 
character of the next generation. 

—EpmunpD Burke. 


It is right to ask men for the best 
they are capable of. To ask for more 
than that is not only useless; it is 
more unfair than to fire them outright. 

—WILuiAM S. KNUDSEN, 
president, General Motors Corp. 


I know of no manner of speaking 
so offensive as that of giving praise, 
and closing with an exception. 

—STEELE. 


There is no more wholesome person 
in this world than the one who is 
truly himself, and who thinks and acts 
out his heritage in naturalness and 
freedom, never pretending to be any- 
thing that he is not. Why any mask 
at all? You want people to love and 
respect you—let them see you as you 
are, and know you for what you are. 

—GeEorGcE MATTHEW ADAms. 


A fine is an assessment for doing 
something wrong. A tax is the same 
for trying to do something right. 

—Rays OF SUNSHINE. 


We need today inspiration, not ir. 
ritation. We need education, not se- 
duction or coercion. We need appre- 
ciation of the good that is, not an 
assumption that all is evil. We need 
research so that we may know more. 
We need respect, not cynicism. We 
need faith, not hopelessness. We need 
stability to make homes and keep 
them. We need expansion, not mere 
restoration of resources, so that more 
than the upper third of our population 
may have homes. We need more 
things, more widely distributed, with 
good manners. —Owen D. Younc. 


Few things more reveal the charac- 
ter of a man than what he does for 
amusement. —Sir JosHuA REYNOLDs. 


On the wall in my dentist’s office 
hangs a list of names which have been 
signed under the heading, “I-Can- 
Take-It” Club. It is a list of his 
children patients who have pledged 
themselves to face the music of the 
dentist’s drill with high courage! “You 
would be surprised how pride in sign- 
ing that pledge has eliminated the cry- 
babies,” my dentist tells me. “They 
take it like soldiers without whining.” 

It occurs to me that an “I-Can-Take- 
It” Club would be good medicine for 
what ails business. Certainly business 
has had to “take it on the chin” in 
many ways. But things would be much 
better if we didn’t spend hours of 
time crying on each other’s shoulders 
and whining about our lot. We might 
as well decide, first as last, that we’ve 
got to succeed in spite of the tough 
going and then buckle in with every- 
thing we’ve got.—THE SrLver Lininc. 


In response to many requests from 
readers, a collection of the “Thoughts” 
which have appeared on this page 
during the last twenty-two years has 
been published in book form. Price $2. 





A Text 


Boast not thyself of tomorrow 
for thou knowest not what a 
day may bring forth—Ec- 


clesiastes 9:1. 


Sent in by O. Murray, Fort Stock- 
ton, Tex. What is your favorite 
text? A Forbes book is presented 
to senders of texts used. 
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#17 On Your Tax Return 


What every taxpayer ought to know about bad debts is here discussed by James 
H. Dixon, tax consultant. For a complete list of deductible items, send stamped, 
self-addressed envelope to Morgan Farrell, in care of ForBEs. 


Look at Item #17 on Form 1040, 
your 1939 Federal income tax blank, 
and you will find it to be “Bad Debts.” 
Do I hear you say, “Everyone under- 
stands that”? If you knew how often 
this item has been disallowed and if 
you heard the roars which go up when 
additional taxes are assessed on that 
account, you might think otherwise. 

Section 23K of the Internal Revenue 
Code says: “Debts ascertained to be 
worthless and charged off within the 
taxable year . . .; and when satisfied 
that a debt is recoverable only in part, 
the Commissioner may allow such 
debt, in an amount not in excess of the 
part charged off within the taxable 
year, as a deduction.” This is the 
general rule describing bad debts. 

Since the Federal examiner will 
scrutinize every bad debt item de- 
ducted and demand proof of those 
which do not appear to him to be rea- 
sonable, the first essential is proof. 
The time to assemble this proof is be- 
fore you file your return upon which 
the deductions are taken. Do not post- 
pone noting down the proof until the 
return is examined and you are ques- 
tioned, because that examination and 
questioning may not take place for 
one, two or even three years after 
you have filed your return. Get your 
facts, evidence and proof together and 
attach them to your file copy of your 
return when the items are fresh in 
your mind. 


DON’T WAIT TOO LONG 


A taxpayer who has the proof may 
wait too long before taking his deduc- 
tion. If he deducts from his 1939 re- 
turn, a debt which he knew to be bad 
in 1935, he violates Section 23K, 
which provides that the bad debt be 
charged off in the year in which its 
worthlessness was ascertained. 

The second essential, therefore, is 
time. 

Here is another situation which 
often arises: A taxpayer who has 
lent $1,500 to a friend and finds in the 


taxable year that he can realize only 
$1,000 on it, can charge off as a bad 
debt the worthless part, the $500. 
But again let us stress the fact that 
you must have reasunably certain 
proof. The worthless part of the déebt 
may be deducted in the taxable year, 
or the taxpayer may wait until the 
whole is bad (if he anticipates that it 
will be) and deduct the total. The 
option rests with the taxpayer. 

There is an exception to the state- 
ment that a deduction for partial 
worthlessness is allowable to the indi- 
vidual taxpayer: This is when the 
debt is evidenced by a security, mean- 
ing bonds. debentures, notes or cer- 
tificates. In that case no deduction 
is permissible until the whole debt is 
proved to be bad. Again, if the debt 
was partially bad, say in 1938, and no 
claim for deduction was then made, 
a deduction for partial worthlessness 
may be made in a greater amount or 
for total worthlessness in a subsequent 
year. 


CONSISTENCY COUNTS 


Consistency in method is always a 
good policy in preparing tax returns. 
The taxpayer should view each year 
as it comes along, independently. 
There will be times when sudden and 
unexpected events will happen, making 
for unexpected losses. There is no way 
of anticipating these; but if one will 
carefully consider all his income and 
all possible deductions each year, he 
will arrive at conclusions which will 
be the fairest to himself and to the 
Government as far as his tax situation 
is concerned. 

Let us emphasize again the moral: 
Take partial deduction of bad debts as 
they appear while you can determine 
them with a reasonable degree of cer- 
tainty. Do not save up entries for fu- 
ture tax purposes. Laws may change. 
Taxes are based upon the necessity for 
revenue; we may arrive at a time 
when income is taxed without benefit 
of deductions. 





Don’t take anyone’s 





word for this... 


NOT EVEN OURS! 





After all, you are the final 
authority on your prefer- 
ences ... but remember, preference is 
the child of experience. 

So, let us suggest an experience. Next 
time you order a tall one (tonight, for 
instance) have it made with Sparkling 
Canada Dry Water. 


5 Ol Perhaps you'll think we’ve 


been wasting our time with 
triple filtering and alkalizing the water 
for the stomach’s sake. Perhaps you 
won’t notice that Canada Dry’s exclu- 
sive pin-point process that gives twenty- 
four-hour carbonation, makes the last 
swallow as tangy and zestful as the 
first sip. 


But, you will respond to 
the finer, fuller flavor that 
)' this perfected club soda 
gives to long, tall drinks. 
Thence forward nothing else will be 
quite good enough for you. 

At any rate, do try it .. . tonight! 








FOR YOUR PLEASURE 


The restaurant, bar or hotel manage- 
ment displaying this sign is thinking of 
your pleasure, deserves your patronage. 


¢ gEt) 


WE SERVE 
a? EEA 
Spark@ng 


CANADA DRY 
WATER 





THE SODA WITH THE LASTING 


Champagne sParkie 
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SATISFACTION 
DOUBLY CERTAIN 


OR comfort, convenience, dependability 

and all ‘round efficiency, Fuel Satisfac- 
tion is unsurpassed. These important charac- 
teristics of this quality coal mined along the 
Norfolk and Western Railway assure dealers 
of a constant consumer demand . . . result- 
ing in repeat orders and more dealer profits. 
There’s comfort in Fuel Satisfaction’s smooth, 
even heat; convenience in its many varied 
uses; dependability in its uniform compo- 
sition: and efficiency in the maximum heat- 
producing qualities of this popular fuel. Then 
to make satisfaction doubly certain, Fuel 
Satisfaction is available in any quantity, any- 
where, at any time through the Norfolk and 


Western Railway's modern transportation 
service. 


Let a Norfolk and Western representative 
tell you all about Fuel Satisfaction. Just call 
or write: Coal Traffic Department, Roanoke, 
Va., or any of the railway’s Coal Bureaus 
located at the following addresses: 833 Cham- 
ber of Commerce Building, Boston: 819 Mar- 
quette Building, Chicago: 904 Dixie Terminal 
Building, Cincinnati; 1819 Union Commerce 
Building, Cleveland: 1740 Book Building, 
Detroit: 1105 Reynolds Building, Winston- 
Salem; or any representative of the railway’s 
Freight Traffic Department. 











CARRIER OF FUEL SATISFACTION 
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Keeping the Folks Informed 


THE HEAD-OVER-HEELS expansion of 
our Federal bureaucracy during the 
last seven years is measured precisely 
in the crush of business at the Gov- 
ernment Printing Office. 

No one, I think, can realize what 
has happened in Washington until he 
knows that the Printing Office pro- 
duced 3,098,684,889 copies of Fed- 
eral matter in the fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1933; but that in the fiscal 
year 1939, production ran to 6,599,- 
485,832 copies. 

G.P.O. production (cost basis) in- 
creased 41%—from $12,941,000 in 
1933 to $18,238,000 in 1939. 

The Printing Office employs 5,544 
persons, and it occupies 1,374,281 
square feet of floor area. The paper 
bill of $2,081,064 for 1933 increased 
to $5,464,234 for 1939. 

These operations cover the bulk of 
Federal printing, but by no means all 
of it. The departments are authorized 
to spend an aggregate of $2,000,000 a 
year for special work in private es- 
tablishments; and the Bureau of En- 
graving & Printing, in the Treasury, 
produces all postage stamps, currency, 
internal revenue stamps and Treasury 
checks. Expenditures of this Bureau 
for the fiscal year 1939 were $13,- 
628,942. 


PRINTING BILL: $35,800,000 A YEAR 


Consolidating the two printing items 
plus administrative expenses, and add- 
ing the outside production of $2,000,- 
000, we arrive at a total expenditure 
of $35,800,000 a year for Federal 
printing. 

Next to 90,725,000 pounds of paper 
received during the year (an increase 
of 9.1% over 1938), one of the prin- 
cipal items on the Printing Office pro- 
curement list was 154,402 pounds of 
mimeograph ink, as compared with 
107,897 pounds the previous year. 

What happens to this mountain of 
Government printed matter and mime- 
ographed material when it comes off 
the presses? The answer is found in 
the Annual Report of the Postmaster 
General for the fiscal year 1939 (page 
52): Departmental free mail, 93,474,- 
960 pounds—a total of 970,764,000 


pieces of mail distributed by the Fed- 
eral agencies, as against 319,890,040 
pieces in 1932. 

Mr. Farley adds that had all this 
mail been handled at regular postage 
rates the revenue for 1939 would have 
been $38,231,125. Lost revenues on 
the same mail in 1932 were $9,151,- 
899, 


THE FIGURES FLATTEN YOU 


The table below shows the number 
of publications distributed for the 
various departments and agencies, as 
reported by the Public Printer for the 
fiscal year 1939: 


Publications 

Distributed 
Agency 1939 
Agriculture Dept. ............ 26,921,552 
CT rr ere ee 13,819,758 
es ee ee 11,200,321 
4 errr re 8,912,473 
ESSE AMEE LE ALE 3,087,706 
NP Pee ee ee 3,050,056 
Railroad Retirement Board.... 2,499,900 
Interstate Commerce Comm.... 1,039,947 
re ere epee 866,041 
Farm Credit Administration... 785,756 


All other agencies distributed fewer 
than 500,000 publications each. But 
the total for all agencies was 97,516,- 
000. The current inventory of the Su- 
perintendent of Documents is 8,076,000 
publications, comprising a few more 
than 65,000 titles! The Printing Office 
carries 3,355 government mailing lists, 
with an aggregate of more than 1,565,- 
000 names. 

All branches of farm administration 
mailed more than 42,000,000 govern- 
ment publications last year, or six for 
each of our 7,000,000 farms. 

The ultimate measure of Federal en- 
lightenment—some picayunish minds 
call it propaganda—is paper consump- 
tion at the G.P.O. The annual average 
for the four fiscal years 1930-33 was 
$2,837,000, against an average of 
$5,631,000 for the four years 1936-39. 

Some people argue that they could 
get along with less Federal enlighten- 
ment if taxes were not so high and 


’ deficits so alarming. How little some 


folks appreciate “the needs of these 
changing times.” 
—LAWRENCE SULLIVAN. 





FASTER, FARTHER, SAFER fly the wings 
of America... mighty ships of the sky 
ways, born in wind tunnels on the 
elgel ater 

Texaco is proud to be allied with 
modern Aviation's progress. 

More scheduled airline mileage 


within the U. S. and to other countries 


is flown with Texaco than with any 
ro} dal-1 mmm ol gel are 

In addition, 2279 supply points from 
efolor tei romaolelimulohd-Mi-> delaomel iol lina ite 
olateolalemeolana-talt-talin meh Zell tele) (=m rein iil- 
Jol enilUiate MohalohilolaMmlilcl*l iia Amelie Miele) || 
other industries as well. Investigate this 


modern service for modern industry! 


THE TEXAS COMPANY 








“yo SAID ALL CARS 
ARE ALIKE 


“T handle 50 cars a day, and believe me, 
Dodge has something no other car can 
match—that’s Dodge Engineering!” 


“It doesn’t cost you a 
cent extra, but it sure 
saves you money in lots 
of ways!’ says J. R. 
Zounek, Assistant Supt., 
Kent Grand Central 
Garage, New York City. 


R. NEW-CAR BUYER, if anyone 

tells you that all cars are alike 
today, consider what Mr. Zounek 
says. Here’s a man who knows ai/ 
about all makes of cars, yet he says 
Dodge has something no other car can 
match. That’s Dodge engineering! 
Consider this fact, too: 4,061 engi- 
neers bought Dodge in the last 12 
months!{+ Think of it! Mechanical 
engineers, structural engineers, 
electrical engineers...engineers of all 
types...men whose life work is engi- 
neering...not only praise Dodge, but 
buy Dodge in preference to othercars! 





1940 Dodge 2-door Sedan $815, delivered in Detroit* ate 


DODGE ENGINEERING costs 
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TODAY « 


Think what Dodge Engineering 
means to you. In addition to beauty 
and luxury, it assures you brilliant 
performance, longer car life, fewer 
repair bills, and big savings on gas and 
oil. Yetit costs you nothing extra! 


Inspect this new Luxury Liner 
right away! You’ll be amazed that 
such a big, luxurious car can sell 
for just a few dollars more than 
small cars! 
1October, 1938, through September, 1939. 
Latest figures available. 

Tune in Major Bowes, C. B. S. Network, 
Thursdays, 9 to 10 P.M., E.S.T. 


New Full-Float- 
ing Ride! Wheels 
are moved back- 
ward, seats forward, 
so now all passen- 
gersride in buoyant 
“Comfort Zone” be- 
tween the axles! 


é Sg 


COMFORT ZONE 















Old Way. Say 
good-bye to 
“dog-leg” rear 
door that made 
getting in and 
out so awkward 
and difficult. 


NewWay. With 
new 1940 Dodge 
straight rear 
door, you walk 
right in and walk 
out, easier than 
ever before! 
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NOTHING EXTRA 





